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JAMEs WyATT. 6-1813 
the Oxford Street **Panthe« yn’: Fonthill Abbey, Ashridge Park; and restorer 


Architect of No. g Conduit Street; 
of Salisbury Cathedral 


The R.I.B.A. portrait hitherto attribu J by a recent cleaning, to be 
It seems to be a work of pastiche, e -cuted in a 


ed to John Opie (1761 1807) has been shown, 


certainly not by him. 


unlike Opie’s usual work, and it is almost 
undoubtedly a contemporary portrait 


conscious itation of Rembrandt 
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Sir Bamsicr (Flight) Fletcher, F.S.A., Past President, K.C., who appeared for the plaintifls with Mr. J. N. 


has made «© magnificent gift to the Institute of £500 to 
Library to publish a volume catalogue. For 
the Literature Standing Committee has lived 


enable th 


many yea} : 
n the hope that the publication of a catalogue would be 
possible. and with this in mind arranged that the card 


ndex for the new library should be printed and the type 
kept standing for use when and if the opportunity should 
turn up of carrying their ideas into effect. Publication 
of acatalogue is an expensive business, and nothing that 


the Literature {Committee could have done of itself 


would have enabled them to publish the volume at a 
price which would have been within the means of those 
most likely to need it. As a result of Sir Banister’s 
venerosity the committee can start preparing the 
volume at once with the certainty of being able to sell 
it ata price which will probably be under half its pro- 
duction value. and within the means of all. A consider- 
able amount of work still remains to be done; the thou- 
and or so articles received by the library since the card 
index printing was started and other entries, notably 
those relating to the old books, have still to be printed, 
then all the entries have to be arranged in catalogue 
order, and the indexes compiled before the actual 
printing can be started; but work is already in hand, and 
will be carried to its conclusion without delay. 


A published volume catalogue of the library will 
immediately enable members of the Institute outside 
London to benefit to a far greater extent than ever before 
from the wealth of the collection. It will not only adver- 
ise what the Library has but by showing up the 
Library’s deficiencies, too, will encourage the Literature 
Committee in their endeavours to fill gaps and will 
erhaps encourage members to give practical support 
i0 the Committee’s efforts. It will provide scholars 
throughout the whole world with the most complete 
ibliography of architecture and building that has yet 
en provided, and will increase the prestige of the 
Library and of the Institute and thereby the prestige 
of all the members of the Institute who share in the 
wnership of the Library. 


On Tuesday, 7 May, a settlement was announced of 
ihe action in which the Incorporated Association of 


Architects and Surveyors and certain individual plain- 
tiffs claimed damages for alleged libel from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and an_ individual 
defendant. 

[In announcing the settlement, in Mr. Justice Finlay’s 
court in the King’s Bench Division, Sir Patrick Hastings, 


Emery, said that the alleged libel was contained in a 
letter written in 1933. Both Mr. Norman Birkett, who 
appeared for the defendants, and he had advised their 
clients that, in the interests of the architects’ profession, 
it was obviously desirable to settle the litigation, and he 
was glad to say that that advice had been followed. 
Mutual explanations had been made and accepted, and 
the litigation was at anend. With his Lordship’s consent, 
the action would be withdrawn on terms which provided 
that no costs should be paid by anyone to anyone. 

Mr. Birkett, who appeared with Mr. G. O. Slade tor 
the defendants, said that he agreed with the statement 
which had been made. 

Mr. Justice Finlay, in assenting to the suggested 
course being taken, said that he was sure that the parties 
had been well advised. 


Recent correspondence in the Press has revealed that 
there is some misunderstanding regarding the procedure 
for nominating members to serve on the R.I.B.A. Coun- 
cil and Standing Committees. A letter from the 
Secretary, explaining the procedure simply and briefly, 
has appeared in all the professional papers and has, we 
hope, removed the last traces of misunderstanding on 
this important subject. 


Every member in the United Kingdom and Irish 
Free State will have received already the list of members 
who have been nominated by the Council. It was 
clearly stated on this list that further nominations by 
any seven or more members may be received up to the 
close of the Annual General Meeting, which is to be held 
on Monday, 13 May, at 8 p.m. More nominations are 
welcomed. It is never the desire of the Council or of 
any of the Standing Committees to avoid well-contested 
elections; contested elections are, in fact, assured by a 
Bye-law which prescribes that in the case of Ordinary, 
Associate and Licentiate Members of Council and 
Standing Committees more nominations than there are 
vacant places shall be made. It is a condition, laid down 
in the Bye-laws, that every nomination shall be accom- 
panied by a written statement by the nominee to serve 
if elected. The Voting papers are issued not less than ten 
days after the publication in the JouRNAL of the report 
of the proceedings of the Annual General Meeting. The 
JOURNAL with the report will appear on 25 May. 

Last year just under 1,400 votes were received for the 
Council election and rather less for the Standing Com- 
mittee elections. Although it is undoubtedly true that 
this represents a higher percentage vote than is usual 
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II 
in the elections of other bodies similar to the R.I.B.A., came from time to time as its reaction, Nasli °\as never 
it is clearly not high enough. The increased interest in been understood and his position hardly mo. ‘cure or 
the affairs of the Institute which has been evident in comfortable in the architects’ Parnassus than }. ‘s show: 
recent months should assure that many more people to be in the print. 
than ever before will fulfil their responsibilities this year. . ; 
; : At last, however, Nash and his work have s: ured the 
It has not been possible to find space in this number critical attention they deserve. Mr. Summers, in hj 
of the JouRNAL for the documents relevant to the cam- recently published life of him, has made a brilli: nth, ble 
paign for the better employment of architects in the study of Nash’s personal history, his work and hi ial 
building work of Local Authorities. The campaign has, political environment, which must be the chan: ‘ee 
however, begun with what may appear to have been a which all future studies of Nash are made. Som, iiaree 
reverse. The amendment to the Housing Bill moved by other Mr. G. K. Chesterton has trounced “the mode ' 
Mr. Alfred Bossom in Standing Committee A was innovation which has substituted journalism fi wea 
negatived. This amendment, the full text of which was Every one acquainted with modern biographi: writing 
published in the last JouRNAL, was intended to ensure knows what Mr. Chesterton means. Mr. Si mnie 
that all housing work under the Bill should be carried has written history with the rare competenc: of iin 
pat pantie architects. bbe oe cP pscer scholarship and done it, without a page of duilness. to 
declined to accept a new principle which he said woulc make one of the liveliest architectural biographies jn oy 
mean the reorganisation of existing machinery for the language. Ona later page of the Journ Sig i I] pret 
° . ° é 5 . san, 39 < ul lew 
production of housing. by Professor A. E. Richardson, but here it is possible to 
The Minister, after paying a tribute to the services welcome this book as a real contribution to architectural 
of the architectural protession—including the Panel knowledge and entertainment by a hardworking membe; 
System—said **The local authority will have the very of the Institute’s Literature Committee. 
strongest objection to it—as it would knock out the 
services of a substantial number of their officials which 
they at present employ for this purpose, and whose 
qualifications from an architectural point of view nobody 
would doubt in a practical way.” To this Sir Percy 
Harris replied that the Minister “has gone out of his 
way, apparently, to encourage the most undesirable 
practice of Local Authorities utilising the services of 
unqualified men. Borough surveyors may be very good 
men as borough surveyors, but they are not architects.” 
It can be said, after the event, that the R.I.B.A. 
Public Relations Committee would have been both 
surprised as well as gratified had the amendment been 
carried. It is fully realised that, like the campaign for 
Registration, the campaign for Statutory Recognition 
of Architects is likely to be a long one. The moving of Th 
this amendment has had the effect of arousing a con- of the 
siderable force of support in Parliament and, far from to th 
being ended, the campaign has only begun. The present build 
demand for quantity in housing must in time become one possil 
for quality also. Meanwhile, direct approach to local probl 
authorities is being followed. the it 
The satirical print at the foot of this page shows John ne 
Nash uncomfortably spiked on the spire of his own church ian 
in Langham Place. Poor Nash was rudely treated by his cial 
contemporaries and was hardly better treated by the Vic 4 St 
torians, who found their own pseudo moral and scholastic thi | 
reasons for objecting to a man and work they could not = ; 
understand. But all the time there has been with Lond- nd 
oners, at least, an undercurrent of admiration for one who dl 
visibly has contributed more to the coherence of London’s ona 
plan and given her a greater measure of fine building than sede 
any other single person, saving only Christopher Wren. x thi 
But, between prejudice and the immoderate praise which a by 
ind d 
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Form in light. 


The Gaumont Theatre. 
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Architect: Henri Belloc 


Paris. 


MODERN LIGHTING 


WALDO MAITLAND, A.4.1.8.4., 
INTRODUCTION 


BY 


A. A. DI P. 








The purpose of this article is to give a brief outline 
of the possibilities and application of modern light sources 
to the interiors and exteriors of buildings. All types of 
buildings cannot, of dealt with, nor is it 
possible to describe the solutions of particular lighting 
problems in great detail. It is hoped, however, that 
the information may prove of value to members in 
making clear to them the recent great expansion in the 
possibilities of artificial illumination and also in helping 
them to make adequate provision for lighting equip- 
ment. It is little realised that there is to-day available 
i greatly increased range of efficient lighting equip- 
ment capable of providing scientifically designed light- 
ng. Lighting may be controlled with great accuracy, 
and because this material is available, the architect 
need have no fear that his ideas cannot be accurately 
executed. There are naturally certain limitations as 
to what can and cannot be done, and it is the intention 
n this article to discuss these points. Lighting to-day 
las become of great importance from both utilitarian 
ind decorative aspects. It provides a definite contri- 


course, be 


bution both to the efficiency and to the final architectural 
effect of a building. In consequence, a greater degree 
of foretought is necessary in considering lighting at an 
early stage of the design. 

Light Surfaces versus Light Points. —The general tendency 
in lighting to-day is to eliminate the excessive use ol 
small suspended point sources and to distribute the light 
over large areas of ceilings and walls. This accords with 
the general tendency in buildings to-day to use large 
glass areas to admit daylight, providing a soft, suffused 
light from the sky. This does not mean, however, that 
point sources are not employed, nor that the whole areas 
of ceiling or walls are flood-lit; these matters are governed 
by the general character and design of the building 
concerned 

In the past, where point sources of illumination were 
used, calculations were upon the basis of so many foot- 
candles on the horizontal plane, some 2 feet 6 inches 
from the ground. This principle is still employed in the 
cases of factories, schools, offices or wherever utilitarian 
lighting is called for. Owing to the flexibility and 
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required can be seen by reference to Hand! No. 2 ( Gy 
issued by the Lighting Service Bureau, No. oy Hil —_ 

; : W.C.1. W; 

: o : he need Watts per Square Foot?—The following ta ives th W 

iy ee i aaa illumination in foot-candles recommended vario os 

ie sil: Mnatttaias She interiors. Architects frequently use the rv meth Oj 

ws indicate the direc- of calculating illumination by wattage pcr ire foo La 

n of the light. Photo- Since this varies according to the type o! ing. 4] mis 

graphs on this page lent type of lamp, the light absorption of th Ing ar “Le 

hy the Lighting Service the reflecting qualities of walls and ceiling meth \\ 

Bureau clearly cannot be considered even reasona!| ccurat K 

Consequently no such figures have been “ 

table. 

Definitions —TVhe following definitions a: CCESS: Ixp« 

if the table here given is to be fully understood, A ; 

efficiency of present-day light sources, the lamps can Foot-Candle is a unit of intensity of illuminat equal t _ 

now be placed upon ceiling, walls or floors, either con- the illumination falling upon a surface on dista S| 
cealed or exposed; this means that, technically speaking, from a one candle-power source. If a uniform poi 
lighting must be considered from the points of view of source of one candle-power is placed at th: tre of 

both quantity and quality, upon vertical as well as sphere of one foot radius, every point on the inner surta 

horizontal surfaces, rather than from that of foot- of the sphere receives an illumination of one !oot-cand] a 

candles on the horizontal plane only. Consideration \ Lumen is the total amount of light intercepted by e- 

must be given to the different diffusing and reflecting falling upon a surface of one square foot every point « | 

media, with the result that the position of the lighting which is at a distance of one foot from a_ point ligt 

in relation to the interior becomes all important. These source of one candle-power. The total flux emitted | bl 

are matters of an architectural nature which the designe a uniform light source of one candle-power is 4 > we 

must bear in mind, Lighting should sympathise with the 12°57 lumens). Light is measured by a meter know 

architectural form and appreciation of form will be as the foot-candle meter or photometer, the lates , 

dependent on the manner in which the light is directed models of which are operated by selenium cells 

and controlled. Simple examples of this are found in 

Figs. 1, 2 and 3, which show how direction of light may RECOMMENDED FOOT-CANDLE ILLUMINATION 

emphasise or destroy form. For Burtpincs OTHER ‘THAN INDUsTRIA 

Apart from buildings which are lit chiefly from i e-Mail i a 15-20 

the esthetic standpoint, industrial buildings demand BANK % Ee a 11-13 

special care in their lighting arrangement, first to CHURCH .. = - .. + Special lighti ng 

avoid glare, and secondly to supply the maximum illum- i H 

ination consistent with efficient production. Many see = , 

experiments and tests show that acuity of vision is Waiting Room ea ei oe {~ 62 soak tadeiee 

improved by increased intensity, resulting in greatet Surgery + vs vs so TERE seine Th 

output, fewer mistakes, and healthier employees. ‘The . = 

wen ° , : RAWING OFFICE sé = ae 25-50 

intensities naturally vary according to the work which Cae... = “ig k - 1-6 to- 

has to be performed; some idea of the differences Garage Repair Department .. .. I-13 

sol 

th 
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The effect of light on form. In Fig. 2 (left) the light is falling from the direction of the arrow on to a series of different for A 

In Fig 3 (right) the light t right angles to the surface. Forms lit in this way never reveal their true shapes 
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2 ( Gyuxasl 11-13 LIBRARY ; 
Hj ne . 7 Reading Rooms : ‘ . to nga a 
Ward rivate Rooms 2 oe me a 3 ical plan 
S th Waitt Receiving Room Bid Oe (ey, Orrice BUILDING 
din Corrid ve ae. General Office , 11-13 
rm Opera abe & v° ie ine — yO Private Offices ° 7~ 9 — 
yy Opera cinco ti _ '3U Special light ng Pusiic Hau . Special lighting 
Loot Labor la RESTAURANT 
u Hore! ScHOOo! . 
al ~ Lout Dining Room .. , Special lighting Class Rooms, Library and Office : 7-9 
the Writit pa . bi 7-9 Corridors and Stairways 2 -3 
Kitch =~ 9, Bed-head lights, Drawing and Art . . : 15-20 
iio Bedi - - 2 - }- 6 etc.. alsorequired Laboratories .. O12 
Corrid a Dia a4 a= § . Lecture Theatn Pe 
\lanual ‘Training 8 
at INDOOR | REATIONS Sewing Rooms 15-20 
rs Billiards general) - - 7 2- 3 Stairways and Corridors 2-3 
tse \ Billiards on table Bs ing 13-20 TELEPHONE EXCHANGE }- 6 
lal 1 Racqu Badminton, Indoor ‘Tennis Special lighting PHEATRI aa Special lighting 
Sta Skating Rinks ad - sos 7-9 TOILET AND WASHROOM }- 6 
aes 
“ot LIGHT SOURCES 
ria Phe following is a list of the types of electric lamps at 7 
na present available: i (~ 
2; ' 1. Vacuum filament lamps: - we dL 
a Pear-shaped: (1) Clear. (2) Pearl. owe Ar 
lig! b) ‘Yubular: (1) Clear. (2) White opal. (3) Coloured ff S38 af 
db blue, green, ivory, light yellow, dark vellow, amber. J a f 
i orange, pink, flame, red). Pa Jt , 
vit 2. Gas-filled filament lamps: y A Ne : 
—_ 1) Clear. (2) Pearl. (3) White opal. J (5 
Gas discharge lamps: . 4 “NG ; 
1, Hot cathode (sodium vapour lamp . ; fe, .: 
N 2) High pressure (mercury vapour lamp . ra F J fi 
1. Gas discharge tubes: : 6 Of K fF I YY 
1) Sunlight—nitrogen gas. y {ff 
fs 2) Daylight—carbon dioxide. Ef - of / 
ane 3 Neon. (ff J VA Y 
LIGHT SOURCES AND THEIR USES Jp J ‘ \ 
tat ; . . . ' ay / / ; \ 
me The following notes are regrettably technical, but / 
red true description is not possible without this. 
Vacuum Lamps (SQUIRREL-CAGE TYPE).—These are ff 
to-day so little used as to be hardly worth description. me A 
Vacuum Lamps (TUBULAR).—The varieties of light A ip 
source pcssible with tubular lamps are shown by study IN 
= of Figs. 4, 6, 7and 8. The table on page 757 shows that yh ay y 
the efficiencies are much the same but lower than the , le 
| efficiencies of the corresponding wattage in the gas-filled *s 
\ lamps. It is, therefore, desirable, where the efhiciency of J d 
} the installation is important, to use those lamps which ’ 
f provide a high efficiency value. It is naturally im- 
| possible in all lighting problems to confine one’s design ‘ V4, 
to the use of one type of lamp, for in many cases it is not / bx 0 
possible to provide sufficient space to house both reflector’ 9 ; > | ) B 
E and lamp of the pear-shaped type; in such cases the G = : 
tubular form of lamp with a reflector may well be used. eg | | 
- In interiors of large scale it is desirable to use lighting : ee 
equipment of corresponding size. Efficiency increases 
with the size of lamp, and therefore in such interiors it Irchitect and B 
is likely that the possibility of designing large-scale Fig. 4.—The fitting of side-contact tubular lamp 
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F cee ‘a fit} ‘ 

Fig.5.— Sizesand pt . f 

types of gas-filled <<. ple 

lamps (reading / \ 


across both pages 


a\X — 
SONE 40 \K 
housings, such as cornices, will be taken advant 10 ol 
In small rooms the reverse is the case 
Opal tubular side-contact lamps are made in a variety of 


lengths from 1 foot to 4 feet. The opal glass reduces glare 
to some extent, but apart from such cases as exhibitions 


] ] 
ther more successtul whet 


their decorative use seems ra il ! 
used away from wall surfaces, 1 
fittings, than placed directly upon the wall o1 
Owing to the fact that the tubs 
much lower brilliancy than a clear lamp it « be used 
without any further diffusing material surrou 
‘There is a tendency, 


Is, in the torm ol 


ceiling 


pres¢ tS surtace otf a 


however, when placed at eve-level 
as in the case of mirror lighting), for the tube to 
too brilliant:. but at 
Sinele-ended 


3OW. Ct a 0D 


anv distance this eflect 1s overc« 


tubular lamps have beer sed with 
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60 W/ 
75. W 
10 

success in the form of suspended fittings. A good sample 
of this use is to be seen in the Church of St. Thomas th; 
Apostle, Hanwell. (See R.I.B.A. JourNnaAL, 24 March 

1934, page 527. 
[t must be remembered with lamps of this type placed 


vertically, that the distribution of light is fly 
the horizontal plane and little light is direct in the 
vertical plane, which suggests that wall surfaces should 
be of fairly high reflecting value, unless, of course, othe) 
additional systems of illumination are provided 
and double-ended tubular lamps are also used 
cases, small internal signs or wherever space is limited. 
Gas-FILLED Lamps.—These have replaced vacuum 
lamps, other than tubular, owing to their greater 
luminous efficiency. ‘The bulb is filled with an inert gas 
and the filament coiled into a spiral, thus giving 
high filament temperature and a consequent increase in 
luminous output. (For details and sizes, see Fig. 8. 
During the past year further developments have take: 
place. A lamp known as the “coiled-coil filament lamp” 
is now on the market, and owing to the double coil of 
the filament the light becomes more concentrated and 
much less affected by the cooling action of the gas in the 
bulb. Its heat is thus conserved and the result is a much 
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Efficiencies of standard proiec ‘o7 lamps 
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more eflicient lamp. These are now made in 40 watt, 
bo watt, 75 watt and 100 watt sizes, and have an increase 
of efficiency over the ordinary gas-filled lamp of 20 per 
cent., 15 per cent., 12} per cent. and 10 per cent. 
respectively. Clear lamps, except in certain cases, should 
always be used where reflecting equipment is employed, 
as the design of the reflector is such as to require the 




































































ELATIVE IN LUMENS PER WATT 
) FILAMENT LAMYS 
z WATTS LUMENS YER WATT LIFE 
IN 
6 10 15 20 25 30 36 40 46 50 HOURS 
TIITTTTTTT 
25 HHH I} 
11] HANH AII| 
HT HATH | | 
30 TTT 1000 
60 ATTN 1000 
100 WHT 1000 
T ] eat iaea 
|| THT 
i] 1] li} Hil 
‘i HHI 11 1000 
60 NYT 1000 
All 1] 11 1 1000 
sizes i] Hii} {| 
35 W. HH WT 
er | 1] 1] 
oot. || ||| Hi WHT 
is WH I] 1000 
25 Hit 1000 
40 TTT 1000 
|| | 
HI 1] | 
15 WT 1000 
25 WITTE 1000 
HTT] | \| |] 
| 
|| | 1] 1| 
40 WAHT 1000 
60 WT! 1000 
75 1] II] | 1000 
100 ity | | 1000 
150 Hi 1000 
200 1000 
300 1000 
500 1000 
750 1000 
1000 1000 
1500 2000 
r-———___ Ll CUERET OEE 
TE: For Opal Lamps an absorbtion factor of 74% to 8% must be 
| applied to the gas filled tungsten filament lamps. 





Comparative table of efficiences of vacuum and gas-filled lamps 
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direct light from the filament at an angle at which it 
can be re-directed, and if pearl or opal lamps are used 
the action of the reflector is to a great extent lost. Some- 
times it has been found necessary, where certain harsh 
shadows have occurred, to introduce a pearl lamp into 
a reflector, resulting in an improvement to the lighting 


e inches. m/m,. 
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Seat — : . 9 229 
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Fig. 8.— Types of side-contact tubular lamps (see also Fig. 4) 
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effect, the actual loss of light due to the change trom cleat 
to pearl being about 13 per cent. of the output of the 
clear lamp. The pearl lamp is almost universally em- 
ployed in direct light fittings for industrial, domestic and 
decorative purposes, and in most cases when lamps are 


used behind glass panels. In the latter case this elimin- 





ates entirely the striation of the filament which would be 
apparent if clear lamps were used. 

HIGH-PRESSURE MERCURY VapouR Lamps.*—Fo1 
some years lamp manufacturers have realised that there 
is an ultimate limit to the efficiency at which it is possible 
to manufacture the incandescent filament lamp, employ- 
ing tungsten wire operating in an inert gas, owing to the 


operating temperature of the filament approaching the 
melting point of tungsten. In view of the fact that there 
is yet to be discovered a metal of higher melting-point 
and suitable electrical characteristics, research has been 
made in an entirely different direction, which has led 
to the development of lamps which emplo electrical 
discharge through a suitable gas or vapom 
artificial lighting. 

This lamp (Fig. 9) differs from the ordinary incan- 
descent lamp in that it has no filament and is tubular in 
form instead of pear-shaped. It consists of two bulbs, one 
within the other. The inner tube is of hard glass to 
withsiand the high temperature when in operation. At 
each end of this tube is an electrode, which is supplied 
with sufficient electronic emission to start an arc through 
the rare gas contained in the bulb, directly the lamp is 
connected to an alternating current supply. ‘he mercury 
in the inner tube vapourises as soon as the discharge 
takes place and becomes luminous. 

The light emitted by this lamp is deficient in red rays, 
but blues and greens are accentuated. This apparatus 
has been devoted up to the present time to the lighting 
of streets, open spaces and industrial buildings, and also 
in some cases to floodlighting. 

The lamps are designed to operate only on alternating 
current, circuit voltages of 230 250. The lamps consume 
400 and 250 watts respectively, a further 25 watts and 20 
watts respectively being absorbed in the choke necessary 
for operating these lamps, and their initial light output 
is 400 watts g,000 lumens. 

The lamp is connected to the mains through a choke, 
especially designed for use with it. This choke is tapped 
for 230, 240 or 250 volts, and it is essential that connec- 


to produce 


17,000 lumens; 250 watts 


tion is made to the tapping corresponding to the voltage 
of supply. It is imperative that the d ween the 
lamp and the choke is at least 3 feet. it 
interference due to the magnetic field sé ip bv the 
former when in operation is avoided. 

The overall dimensions are approximat 


stance et 


order that 


2 inches 


* The following notes on High Pressure Mercury Vapour Lamps, 
Gaseous Tube, Neon, and Hot Cathode Lamps, are taken from 
notes by the author published in the Architect 1 Building News of 
12 January 1934 and 11 January 1935, and are reproduced with 


~ 


some of the illustrations by permission 
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by 24 inches, and it contains the standard G can as 
in the case of high wattage filament lamps. 

On account of the peculiar characteris: f this 
lamp an entirely new technique in the de of re- 
flectors is necessary to ensure maximum eflicic 

“SUNLIGHT” AND “DAyLIGHT”’ GasEous ‘1 Uh 
Sunlight tube emits a light of golden peach coli, whils, 
the Davlight tube is a white light, similar to th tained 
from a clouded north sky. Sunlight and Day t tubes 
have no relation to the usual Neon tube, exce so far 
as all three work from high-tension electric ly and 
consist of glass tubing filled with gas. In S ht in- 
stallations this gas is nitrogen, whereas in Day t tubes 


carbon dioxide is used. With Sunlight or Dayligh 


installations one transformer only is used, lereas a 
number would be required for a Neon lation 
of similar dimensions. Another distinction is — that, 
whereas with Neon the equipment is comp! before 


leaving the factory, Sunlight and Daylight tubes are 


joined together, exhausted and charged with eas actually 
on site. 

It is well known that a Neon tube has a pair of elec- 
trodes for each section of glass, varying up to 20 feet 


in leneth. These electrodes form the means whereby ; 
high-tension voltage from a transformer is applied to the 
tube to cause the gas to become luminous. Sunlight and 
Daylight tubes have also one pair of electrodes per lengt! 


‘ 
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Fig. 9.—The high-pressure mercury vapour lamp 


many times that of the normal Neon section), but in 
addition they have automatic regenerative devices which 
take the form of gas generators and separators: as the 
pressure of the gas in the tube drops, the current increases 
and energises a coil on a valve, opening the plunger and 
admitting gas to the tube until the current drops to the 
minimum peak again. This operation is simple and 
entirely automatic. 

It is desirable when using these tubes to have the 
electrodes as near to the transformer as possible, but 1 
the event of a length where the electrodes are apart 
high-tension cables are taken from the transformer to th 
electrodes; this inevitably increases the cost. 

In the length of the tube the gas generator is connected 
either in the centre or near the electrodes, and thereto! 
access should be provided so that the generator can | 
renewed. This applies to both the Sunlight and Daylig! 
tubing. 

The method of support for the Sunlight and Daylig! 
tube is by means of a metal rod supporting a circul 
ring, through which the tube is threaded. Insulation ! 
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effected between the ring and the rod by means of a 
porcels holder. The distance apart of these supports 
should |e not more than 8 to 10 feet. 

Tubc- are delivered on site in lengths of approximately 


90 feet, and two of these lengths can be joined together 
before ‘hey are suspended. It is necessary to bear in 
mind that a blow-lamp is used to join the tubes together, 
and sufjicient room should, therefore, be left round the 
tube to allow the blow-lamp to be operated when the 
tube is in position. 


Daylicht tubing may be used to great advantage 
where colour discrimination is an important factor. 
Its colour is comparable to north sky light and is con- 
sistent throughout its life. 

For commercial purposes a portable unit is available, 
and in many branches of industry, as in tile making, 
textiles, jewellery, wall paper, chemicals, etc., where 
colour discrimination is of great importance, this type 
of unit can be successfully employed. 

The use of this tubing for a decorative purpose has 
only, as far as the author is aware, been used in the 
Henry Florence Hall in the R.I.B.A. building. Small 
slots in the ceiling partially conceal the tubing and the 
side walls are illuminated to reflect the light into the 
room. On dull days this light can be used to supplement 
the natural daylight and does so successfully. The main 
object was, however, to introduce a white light in com- 
bination with the ordinary warm colour of the incan- 
descent lamp, used in domes on the lower ceilings. 


There is still experiment to be made in the use of 


colour in interior lighting; it will be difficult to handle. 

lhe following data provide sufficient information for 
those wishing to employ this new light source in systems 
of lighting. 

Sunlight Tubing.— Lengths vary from 15 feet as a mini- 
mum up to 180 feet as a maximum for operation from 
one single-phase transformer. Approximately 50 feet is 
the minimum economic length. 

Current consumption per foot in true watts: Length= 
15 feet, 60 feet, 100 feet, 130 feet, 180 feet. 

Watts per foot = 38, 31, 28.5, 26.5, 23.5. 

The life of the gas generator is approximately 3,500 
burning hours. 

Voltage per foot is approximately 150. 

Lumens per foot are 170. 

Price per foot. ‘This will vary inversely with the length 
of tubing, that is to say, the longer the run the cheaper 
the average price. For a 100-foot length the price 
would be approximately 28s. per foot, and for 180-foot 
length it would be reduced to approximately 20s. per 
foot; while for a length of 60 feet the price would be 
30s. to 35s. per foot. ‘These prices would assume simple 
designs and that the electrodes are mounted together. 
Any complicated designs would involve an increase, and, 
as a very rough guide, the length of tubing required to 
give an intensity of approximately 5 foot-candles, 
assuming reasonably light decoration and a ceiling height 
of approximately 12 feet, would be approximately 1 foot 
of tubing to every 10 square feet of area to be illuminated. 
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(3) GASEOUS DISCHARGE LAMPS AND TUBES 
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Comparative table of efficiencies of various gaseous discharge lamps 






































Daylight Tubing.—The lengths vary from 15 feet as a 
minimum up to 130 feet as a maximum for control by 
one single-phase transformer. Lengths up to approxi- 
mately 190 feet can be obtained where all three phases 
of a three-phase supply are utilised. 

Current consumption per foot in watts: Length=15 
feet, 60 feet, 100 feet, 130 feet. 

Watts per foot - 65, 40, 36, 30. 

Life of the gas generator is approximately 3,500 burn- 
ing hours. 

Voltage per foot is approximately 150. 

Lumens per foot are 78. 

Price per foot would vary in the same way as for Sun- 
light tubing, and as a rough guide, a 100-foot length would 
cost approximately 30s. to 35s. per foot run, based on the 
assumptions given above. 

Nron.—The term “neon” is loosely applied to what 
are in reality cold cathode luminous-discharge tubes, 
some of which contain no neon gas whatever. It is, 
however, a convenient term which will be used through- 
out these notes covering the complete range of tubes. 

Colours.—The standard range of colours is divided 
into three parts: (a) natural colours; (b) colours obtained 
partly by filter effect of coloured glasses and partly by 
the fluorescent effect of the glass; (c) colours obtained 
exclusively by the filter effect of the glass. 

‘a) Natural colours.—TVhree colours only: (1) orange- 
red; (2) blue (due to the addition of metallic mercury) ; 

3) ivory white (helium gas). 

b) Fluorescent colours.—Two colours only. The blue 
radiation and the helium white when used in an uranium 
glass tube give respectively the standard green and gold 
colours. The colour of the glass necessarily has a filter 
effect, though the loss of efficiency introduced thereby is 
partly compensated by the fluorescent action on the glass 
of the invisible ultra-violet wavelengths of the spectrum, 
which turns invisible into visible light. 

¢) Colours obtained exclusively by the filter effect of the 
glass.—This covers a great variety of colours; by the use 
of tinted glass, dark blue, dark red, dark green can all be 
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obtained, together with variations they expand the neon 
colour range to quite a considerable extent. 

The designer must bear in mind that the visible 
efficiency of the superficially tinted tube is less than that 


of class (b) and immensely lower than the natural colow 
of class (a 
Neon Equipment and De s2on | he LhWovVve es very 


briefly the various colours obtainable and the remaining 
notes will be devoted to the subject of lettering in sign- 
work. 

When designing in this medium, there 
a number of mechanical elements which must be taken 
into consideration. 

They are as follows: 


is necessarily 





1) Transformer.—-Since it is necessary to run_ the 
tubes at a higher voltage than is supplied by the mains, a 
transformer is used to raise the voltage to the required 
value. By reference to the table on page 761 it will be 
noticed that different voltages are required { i1riOUS 
gases and variations in tub diam ( 

As far as Middlesex is concerned, not more than 5,000 
volts per transformer (2,500 volts to earth) is allowed 
unless a special permit is obtained fron ( ithorities 
this is necessary in the case of sunlight tubi surrey, 
however, allows 10,000 volts. 

The transformer mav eithe e placed qe the 
building (near the sign) or may be placed in e building 
There are two standard sizes of transt namely 
82 inches long by 52 inches wide by 8 inches high, and 
15} inches long by 8} inches wide by 133 inches high. 

In the case of transformers used inside the building, 
rt may be necessary to provide teak covers t hem o1 
other fire-resisting material authorised by the local 
authorities. It is important, however, to place the 
transformer as near to the neon tube as possible in order 
to reduce the leneth of high-tension cable 

* Clips. Two standard forms | ised See 
Fig. 10), and are introduced as supports for the tubs 

Fis. 20. The stand \ 
2) Fireman's switch This is required by the fir 


Pe . 
brigade, for in the event of fire the tube can switched 
off from the exterior of the building and so protect the 


fireman from coming into contact with the high-voltage 
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leads when climbing near signs in the cour: of his 
duties. Although it is customary, it is unne: rv to 
have the switch protruding from the surfa f the 
building face. A recess in the building fac iay be 
arranged so that the switch box itself is conce 1 from 


view. It is essential, however, that the hand jects 
beyond the building face to enable the fireman 1 it the 
switch in an “‘off” position from below. 











g. 11.—The locked switch for Neon tube 


1) Locked switch—In the I.E.E. Regulations, 807, it 
states that “Each primary final sub-circuit supplying 
luminous-discharge tube (neon tube) installation 
shall be controlled by a locked switch arranged to ope: 
and close circuits on all poles. The switch shall 
controlled by a key that it cannot be put into the ‘on’ 
position until the key has been inserted and turned in the 
lock, and it shall not be possible to withdraw the key 
unless the switch is in an ‘off’ position. In addition the 
switch cover shall be so secured that it cannot be 
readily reopened without the use of a key or special 
tool.”? (Fig. 11. 

The reason for this is explained in a further clause, 
No. 807b, in which it states: **The off position of the 
switch specified in clause ‘a’ above shall be clearly 
marked and a conspicuous notice placed near the 
switch to the effect that the latter controls the luminous- 
discharge-tube installation and that it shall not be 
switched into the ‘on’ position until it has been estab- 
lished that no person or persons are working on or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the luminous-discharge 
tube.” 

5) Porcelain holder. 


) 


Zz 


When letters consist of tube only, 
hat is, with the building face as a background, provision 
can be made for the tubing in the structure of the build- 
ine. Inthese cases a porcelain holder, Fig. 12, is provided 
and embedded in the face of the building. The high- 
voltage leads, instead of being visible, will be taken from 
the transformers inside the building to the holders. This 
allows the tube to be easily removed, as the tube ends 

electrodes) fit straight into the holders, the tube itself 
being held in position by clips. 

As regards the high-voltage wiring, there is no neces- 
sity to make special provision in the stone or brickwork, 
as the cables used by neon manufacturers will amply 
I] question of fire risks. 
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There «re two standard holders, as follows: (1) 13 
inches dc: ineter by 5% inches long. (2) 1-4 inches dia- 
meter by 3} inches long. 

The { mer is indispensable when used to fix tubes to 
a buildi: » face, but owing to its length is not always con- 
r use in letters, in which case the latter one is 
employ The size of holder does not vary with the 
size of tube used. 

(6) Aviary converter.— Where the voltage supply is D.C., 
a rotary converter is required to convert the supply to 
A.C., which is necessary for the running of the tubes. 

Volt required for normal intensities —The necessary 
voltages for a length of 10 feet of tube in various diame- 
ters and colours are as follows:— 


venient 


Volts 

1 m/m. Red ; 1,985 
1 m/m. Blue and green 1,196 
(1 m/m. Gold and white 3,830 
15 m/m. Red 1,470 
15 m/m. Blue and green 1,044 
15 m/m. Gold and white »» 3,240 
20 m/m. Red = 1,110 
20 m/m. Blue and green Je 860 


The reason for giving the voltages in 10 feet lengths is 
that 10 feet of straight tubing or simple curves are con- 
venient and practical from a transport point of view and 
it is desirable to use these lengths where possible. 

The practical maximum operating lengths per trans- 
former are as follows:— 


Feet 
11m/m. Red _.. ea - 25 
11 m/m. Blue and green 40 
11 m/m. Gold and white 13 
15 m/m. Red ; 33 
15 m/m. Blue and green 48 
15 m/m. Gold and white 15 
20 m/m. Red 41 
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Fig. 12.—The porcelain holder for Neon tube 


Feet 
20 m’m. Blue and green - 57 
20 m’'m. Gold and white 17 


With the use of such high voltages, the current con- 
sumption is relatively small, namely, about one-tenth of 
a corresponding length of striplight lamps. 

Lettering —Neon tubes may be used mounted 
directly upon the building face, providing the material 
is approved by the fire brigade. Generally speaking, the 
tubes, with the building surface as a background, will be 
practically invisible when not in use during the day. All 
normal building materials are considered satisfactory 
backgrounds. Soft woods should, however, be avoided, 
as the weather will twist the wood, which dislodges and 
often breaks the tubing. Neon tubes may have 
special backgrounds other than the building face. ‘These 
should be either of metal, teak, or similar suitable fire- 
resisting material. These follow the line of the tubing so 
that the letters may be seen during daylight hours. 

Special backgrounds.—Various types of special back- 
eround are now in use: (1) Teak—(a) visible electrodes, 
6) electrodes turned into teak. (2) Trough letter. (3 
Inverted trough. (4) Cut-out background. 

(1a) The electrodes in this case are turned back behind 
the tube itself, which enables the letters to be of a 





Neon letters.—Fig. 13 (left). a trough letter. Fig. 14 (centre), an inverted trough letter. 


irchitect and Building N®ws 


Fig. 15 (right), a letter with cut-out background 
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shallow section. This method is not neat, however, and, 
generally speaking, is going out of practice. 

(1b) Here the electrode is passed through the letter, a 
hole being prepared, and the tube when in position 
completely hides the electrode from view. The letter, 
however, has to be deeper. In the case of a fascia with 
space behind it the letter can be reduced in section 
accordingly. Each letter is a separate unit and is con- 
nected from electrode to electrede and thus connected 
to the transformer. 

2) Trough letter (Fig. 13 
is turned outwards, and the tube illuminates three sides. 
The effect is to increase the apparent width of the 
illuminant. The daylight appearance with the tube not 
in use is not, however, very pleasing. 

(3) Inverted trough letter (Fig. 14). The ordinary 
trough letter is turned round so that a flat face is out- 
wards. On this a tube is superimposed, either with the 
electrodes in the thickness of the letter or turned back on 
the tube. The davlight appearance in the former case is 
greatly superior to that of the trough letter. 

(4) Cut-out background (Fig. 15). An inverted trough 
letter may have its front stencilled the width of the tube 
‘the merits of recessing are indicated later). The tube in 
this case has to be inserted from the back, the electrodes 
being concealed in the trough and connected in the usual 


‘I he open face of the le tte. 


way. 

Letters may be superimposed on a building face in 
various ways. They may be fixed to light iron rails, 
assembled on a panel or individually on lugs and made 
fast to the face of the building. This also applies to the 
other types of special background. 

General information regarding the suitability of 
of lettering —The great bulk of lettering to-day is done in 
15 m/m. tubing, although 11 m/m. and 20 m m. are used 
to some extent. The following sizes of letters for these 
three sizes of tubes are considered as minimum, although 


rious types 


there are no hard and fast rules: 


II mm. 5 inch letter 
15 m/m. we se 9 inch letten 
20mm. 30 inch lettet 


There are no limitations to maximum size of letters, 
as by dividing them into suitable sections, letters of con- 
siderable size may be built up with any of the above 
diameter tubes. 30mm. tubing can be used, providing 
the letters are of sufficient size. 


Visibility and legibility——The many varieties have 
different degrees of legibility and visibility, and a few 
of the more important points are given below: (1) An 
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Fig. 16.—The coloured tubular hot-cathode lamp for floodlighting 
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Pacto lent k¢ 

Fig. 17.—A G.E.C. floodlighting unit with the hot-cath np 
elongated letter is liable to be less legible than a block 
type (e.g., Gill Sans); (2) Recessed tubing is alwa: s more 
legible, even if less visible, than superimpose: 3 
Double outline letters, in smaller sizes particularly, are 


less legible than single outline letters. 

It is important to realise that the height at which the 
lettering is placed from the ground and the vertical! angle 
at which the lettering is seen has a considerable effect on 
legibility. The following three factors should be borne in 
mind: (1) Block letters are more legible than script; (2 
Single outline letters are more legible than double 
outline, except when letters, say, 6 feet or more high are 
used; (3) Recessing or troughing increases both legibility 
at a distance and angle of vision. 

Colour has a very important bearing on visibility, and 
there are two considerations here: (1) The proportion of 
the total light output of the tube that falls within the 


visible spectrum; (2) The relative penetration power of 


different parts of the spectrum. 

As regards (1), the spectrum of the neon red tube 
falls almost entirely within the limitations of human 
vision; hence the great efficiency as compared with other 
colours. In the blue tube, as known to date, a large pro- 


portion of the light emitted is beyond the limitations of 


vision and falls within the ultra-violet wavelength. The 


same applies naturally to green when a filter by means of 
é rae) « 


coloured elass is used. 

As regards (2), the absorption of monochromatic light 
is least at the infra-red end of the spectrum to a maximum 
at the ultra-violet. As the neon red tube is composed 
almost entirely of a narrow band of wavelengths in the 
extreme red and orange portion of the spectrum, its 
penetrating power is extremely high (hence its use for 


air beacons, etc.). The poorest colour from this point of 


view will obviously be blue. As regards pictorial design, 
the less detail there is, the greater the ease 
with which the design can be distinguished 
at a distance. 

The surface brightness has an important 
bearing on legibility. At normal voltages the 
surface brightness is governed by the diamete! 
of the tube. The larger the tube the lower 
——+ the surface brightness. With every light 

source halation occurs, the degree of halation 
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dependit n the distance the light source is from the 


eve and (. brightness of the source. With light sources 
at great inces halation becomes very apparent, and 
to reduc is effect the brightness of the light source 
must be 3 iced. ; 

The use o! 9 m/m. or even II m'm, at a great distance 
mav afle: » some extent legibility, owing to halation 
cmad by the brightness of the tube. It is advisable in 
such cases to employ 20m m., or even 30 m 'm., to reduce 
the surface brightness of the tube. 

{ new form of Neon.—A recent entirely new de- 


velopme in “neon” has greatly increased the colour 
range. All the tubes are based upon the blue discharge 
and provide a range of 16 colours, which vary from 
red and brown through gold, yellow, green, blues, 
lavender and heliotrope to white and off-white. The 
colours are obtained by an internal coating of the tube 
acting as a light wavelength converter. 

Greater scope is afforded to the designer owing to the 
large range of pastel colours. The fact that the tube has 
an internal coating of colour also makes it appear in 
daylight as a solid. The background, necessary to the 
ordinary neon, can, therefore, be dispensed with. It also 
vives an advantage from the practical point of view in 
reducing the complexity of the electrical elements. This 
is due to the fact that all the tubes have identical 
electrical characteristics. It is, therefore, possible to 
introduce complicated designs with far fewer transfor- 
mers than would be required by the normal “neon” 
tubes. An interesting example was recently to be seen 
in the main feature at the east end of the main hall of 
Olympia at the last Ideal Home Exhibition. 

CoLourED TusputarR Hor CatHopr Lamps FoR 
FLOODLIGHTING.—Fresh developments have taken place 
in the equipment for coloured floodlighting, and a new 
lamp has been developed, worked direct from the mains 
voltage of any A.C. system from 200 to 250 volts. These 
lamps are made in the form of glass tubes in which the 
luminous column is approximately 34 inches long 
Fig. 16). They are available in four colours, red (fur- 
nished by neon gas), blue (main constituent mercury 
vapour), and two shades of green (fluorescent yellow 
glass may be adopted to change the colour of the latter 
from blue to green). The current consumption of the 
red lamps is approximately 470 watts, and of the green 
and blue lamps, 350 watts. 


FROSTED WIRED GLASS 
= 


Fig. 19.—Shows how lamps can be placed when there is insufficient 
Space behind the glass panel 
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Tests showing how the spacing of bare lamps behind glass 
provides equal visual brightness over the glass surface 


The main feature of these lamps is that the whole out- 
put isemitted in coloured light, therefore doing away with 
colour screens, which have a comparatively high absorp- 
tion factor. 

In order that satisfactory use may be made of this new 
form of light source, a reflector of mirrored glass trough 
of a suitable contour has been designed (Fig. 17). Heat 
resisting glass is used to enclose the unit, and brackets are 
provided to permit adjustment of the angle of tilt. 

The floodlighting lamp requires a tesla coil, a filament 
transformer, and a choke for its control. The tesla coil 
and transformer are actually built in the floodlighting 
unit itself, but the choke can be placed in any suitable 
position between the floodlight and the main control 
board. The approximate spacing of the units is £74, 
while the relation of height covered by the units is 1 : 8. 


GLASS 

Many lighting installations employ diffusing glass- 
ware, illuminated by concealed lamps, with the intention 
of providing a light source of low brilliancy. The success 
of this is dependent upon the avoidance of an uneven 
effect upon the glass surface. The aim of obtaining an 
equal visual brightness may be achieved by spacing the 
lamps correctly behind the glass. Tests have been 
carried out recently by the Lighting Service Bureau on 
the spacing of bare lamps behind glass. (See Fig. 18.) 

They, however, only show the results with lamps used 
directly behind flashed opal glass, whereas there are 
other methods by which a glass may be illuminated 
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evenly. For instance, where space is not available 
behind the panel, or it is desired to use as few lamps as 
possible to provide a luminous surface of a purely decor- 
ative nature, the placing of lamps directly behind the 
glass would result in an uneven or “‘spotty” effect. In 
these cases, the lamp or lamps may be concealed as 
shown in Fig. 19. This method allows another effect 
to be obtained, that is, by using cut or etched glass and 
allowing a certain amount of direct light to play upon 
his method iS 


the etched or cut portions. An example of 1 


SYSTEMS OF 


It is not proposed in this article to enter into the 
scientific and technical aspects of lighting. Attention 
will be confined to the influence of lighting on archi- 
tecture and to a consideration of lighting (with the 
design and disposition of its sources) as an element of 
architecture. The designer should realis¢ t artificial 
lighting should be a factor of his design just as important 
as are doors, windows, walls. ceiling or floo 

Broadly speaking, there are three main systems of 
lighting: (1) Direct; (2) diffusing; (3) indir 

Direct Lighting This svstem mav be divided into 


two groups: 
I Shielded Lamp. 


a Directional reflectors 


Controlled 


Lass 


b) Laylight with Jamps behind diffusing 


ncontrolles 


} 
lamps. 


2 Exposed Lamp. [ 
a) Pear-shaped 
b) Tubular lamps. 





e& 








Indirect 43% Ina 
\ @ ) c) 
Od 


Direct 80°%, 














Direct 57% 





Fig. 20.—Diagram showing luminous efficiencie ght pane 
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to be seen in the illuminated window cills in Henry 
Florence Hall at the R.I.B.A. building. also 
Fig. 26. 

A recent development in illuminating glass € was 
used in the staircase balustrading at the 1.B.A. 
building. Here, by careful designing of the ¢ © and 
etching upon the glass surface and by arranging light: 
ing to illuminate through the edge or thick: f the 
glass, the whole of the design was brought into 1inoUus 
relief, giving a pleasing effect. 

LIGHTING 

1. Shielded or controlled direct lighting is ¢ acter- 
ised by the fact that the greater part of the light js 
directed downward on the horizontal! plane. I: may be 
in the form of open reflectors of opaque mate: or by 
means of flush ceiling or wall panels. ‘The most efficient 
form of direct lighting is the use of open reflectors where 
no interference of the direct light rays is made by the 


introduction of diffusing glassware. Direct ‘ighting 
panels, when flush with the ceiling or walls, 
efficient, but provide a characteristic diffused illumina- 
Fig. 20 shows the relative efficiencies of direct light- 


ire less 


won. 
ing panels. 

2. Ordinary bare lamps arranged in clusters a1 
times used, but this method requires that the lamps 
bye plac ed somewhere out of the range of vision, so as to 
‘void excessive brightness of the exposed lamp. That 
method cannot be controlled limited 


*some- 


this vives it 
cope of application, 

With the tubular incandescent lamp, the most suc- 
cessful examples of use are with the opalescent type, 
since their brightness is not excessive. A number of these 
lamps can be grouped to form decorative designs, or to 
emphasise vertical or horizontal lines. This is expensive, 
but nevertheless, their use in this country is increasing. 

Diffusing.—Diffusing systems of lighting are used 
where a greater degree of diffusion is required than is 
obtainable with direct lighting or where it is desired to 
reduce the glare experienced with open reflectors. This 
type consists of diffusing globes or panels projecting 
below the ceiling surface, or any fitting where a_ certain 
amount of light is allowed to go in an upward and side- 
ways direction illuminating the ceilings and_ walls. 
Chis arrangement will help to reduce considerably the 
shadows experienced with the direct system. 

Indirect System.—This applies to any lighting where the 
light source is concealed from view and where all the 
light is directed by means of reflectors towards the ceil- 
ings or walls, reflections from these surfaces reaching the 
‘plane of work.” The concealment may be effected by 
means of movable fixtures, suspended fittings from the 
ceiling, brackets from the wall or, as in many cases, 
housing in the structure of the building. In the latter case, 
a great deal of forethought is required during the early 
stages of the design: to ensure that the lighting will be 
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ry eiccesst achieved and economically designed it 
30 should | anned in co-operation with a lighting expert. 
LIGI NG SYSTEMS IN ARCHITECTURE 
\ Dire fing is generally used where an efficient 
id system lighting is required and the maximum 
te ‘Jlumit is to be upon the “plane of work.” 
“i [his s\ of lighting in its simplest form is used in 
nef factorit 0p Windows, mines, railway yards and the 
‘ke. I leeree of uniformity of illumination or the 
amoun shadows required is dependent upon the 
spacing and arrangement of the lighting units, this 
being governed by the particular kind of work which is 
ie tw be itluminated. This system is naturally not confined 
= ty the problems mentioned above, but is employed in ; 
we many buildings, often in a more complicated form; in ' —— , _ — 
% most Cases it 1s used in conyunction with other systems of Fig. 21.—In the Skandia Cinema, Stockholm, simple globe fittings 
nt iwhting. Lhe direct units are usually placed behind provide an interesting decoration and an economical lighting system. 
ai diffusing or decorative glass. From ** Modern Theatres and Cinemas,” by P. Morton Shand 
fe Diffused Lighting.—The best example is the ordinary Pees ee : 
Indirect Lighting.—Indirect lighting is the one which 
nB demands the most care in design, and is, perhaps, the 
“ most interesting of all systems from the point of view of 
: the designer. It is often held that where indirect lighting 
covers the whole surface of a ceiling that it tends to 
produce a dull effect and to make the interiors appear 
1e- shapeless; consequently that direct light sources could 
ps well be introduced as well to give more vitality. With 
to most types of interiors this fact is true, but there are 
lat exceptions such as libraries or lecture theatres which are 
ed well suited for this system of lighting. In other interiors 
this difficulty can be overcome by confining the indirect 
IC- lighting to definite areas, these areas being a good deal 
ae, less than the total area of the ceiling. The lighting will 
ese then assume a more directional character, at the same 
to 
ve, 
a a 
ed wo Te} Pte ag 
. . : Section of in- 
to 7 ers Review direct lighting 
his Fig. 22 (above).—One of the dome inthe RI.B.A. 
| lights in the R.I.B.A, Entrance Hall, Meeting Room 
ng and Fig. 23 (right), a general view. 5 j 
un The small section on the left shows the - 
de- position of the lights, which give the 
Ils. greatest brightness on the walls 
the 
diffusing globe. Broadly speaking, its use is generally 
the confined to schools, hospitals, stations and in buildings 
he where the question of economy is of importance. It 
ey must be appreciated that the above remarks do not 
the prevent these systems being used in buildings other than 
es those mentioned. An interesting example of the use of 
the globe fittings employed decoratively is seen in the Skandia 
i Theatre in Stockholm. (Fig. 21.) In most cases such as 
wa the lighting of public buildings and places of entertain- 
a ment it is found that not only are all or some of these 
nia systems employed together, but such combinations are 





ften desirable. 
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Baot - a 
Fig. 25.—Liverpool College Chapel. Architects: Leathart and Grange 
[FF.]. The interior by day and night. The cornice or trough at the 
toh of the dado gives easy access and econon t stributior 


ume providing the soft and pleasing quality which 


indirect lighting can give. Indirect lighting gives the 


designer greater scope in the treatment of the ceiling 
itself. Figs. 22 and 23 show an example of this treatment 


where the domed surface is designed to distribute the 


light over the interior. 
CORNICES AND TROUGHS 
In deciding the position of a cornice which is designed 
to take reflectors for the purpose of illuminating the 
ceiling or a portion of the ceiling, great care must be 





/ 26 id ; f S, on of 
the RALB.A. Henry Flor H 








A 
Section and view of the R..B.A, Council Chamber, in which careful 


f hf 


placing of troughs gives good distribution of lie 
spacing of lamps, which results in economical curren 


a 


sd allay 7p) 
Nd allows U id 


t consumption 
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Sections and view of the R.I.B.A. Library. The indirect lighting u 
are housed in the tops of the bookcases, and give sufficient intensil 
& ensure a good reading light and legibility of the titles on the shel: 











Fig. 
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1935 
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sure that it is placed so that the lighting does 
n impression of the room being cut in half. 
occurs when the ceiling colour is brought 
side walls to finish level with the cornice and 
velow is in a darker material. This can be 


taken 
not giv’ 
This o! 
down t! 


the wa 

avoided !»y carrying the same wall colour up to the ceiling 
level 01 in the case of the Meeting Room at the 
R.LB.A. Vig 24), the use of discontinuous trough enab- 
ling the wall material to be carried up between. Another 
alternative is the treatment employed at Liverpool 
College Chapel (Fig. 25), where the wall above the 
cornict is of sufficient dimensions to provide a good 


proportion between the lightness of the wall and the 
darker material of the dado. 

The type of reflecting equipment will have consider- 
able eilect wpon the size and placing of the cornice or 
trough. For instance, with a certain type of reflector the 
cornice or trough may be as near to the ceiling as one- 
tenth the span of the room. This particular type of re- 
flector gives a controlled narrow beam, and this pro- 
portion is about the closest that a cornice can be reason- 
ably arranged in relation to the ceiling. 


FLOOR TORCHERES 

This form of lighting by means of containers supported 
from the floor, is useful in many types of interiors. The 
idea is not a new one. Its main advantage is that the 
light source is a long way from the ceiling, providing an 
excellent position from which the light may be both 
easily and economically distributed: owing to the con- 
venience of cleaning, maintenance costs are considerably 
reduced. When using torcheres of this kind the most 
pleasing effect is obtained when the container is made 
very slightly luminous. ‘This adds to the lighting effect 
of the interior and gives added vitality to the indirect 


lighting. If these containers are not made luminous (this 








Sea GS 


a 7 














ONGITUDINAL SECTION 
Fig. 27.—The use of floor torcheres. Below, the R.I.B.A. Meeting 


Room Foyer, mainly lit from one end. Above, the R.I.B.A. Reception 
Room lit by pairs of torcheres at each end 
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. = ee] 
Point lighting in a theatre. Klush panels give the appearance of stars 
in the sky 





A central ceiling point can often provide the lighting in theatres having 
flat ceilings 





‘L here 1s no directional emphasis 
towards the proscenium. This is probably better in small theatres 
than a more dramatic cross-sectional or horizontal treatment 


The Lichtburg Theatre, Bertin. 
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depending upon the interior), other sources may be 
introduced providing a certain degree of diffused direc- 
tional light. 











The Cambridge Theatre. Architects: Wimperis, Simpson and Guthrie 
[FF.] and S. Chermayeff [F.|. The cross-sectional effect is obtained 
by the stepped slots housing lines of lamps. Care must be taken with 


t #h 


ceiling slots that they do not upset the acoustic design 








The Capito!, Berlin. 
Architects: F. Witmer and 
Hans Weiss. A vamble o 


lighting from the front of th 
auditorium, the thts being 


over the proscenium. Thi 
method demands  adequat. 
throw over the c ling, and 
the lights must n 

from the balcony 


MW U1SID 


Radio City Music Hall, A 
strongly-lit proscenium arch, 
the lights being concealed 
behind the projecting arched 
bands of the roof. Th 
illuminated arched bands 
focus attention on the stage 
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A simple form of ‘‘atmo- 

spheric” treatment giving the 

appearance of an open-ai 

theatre. Indirect lighting, 

evenly distributed, will give 
this effect 


An interesting use of torcheres is that employed in the 
Meeting Room Foyer of the R.I.B.A. building, where the 
light source is arranged to come from one end only 
Fig. 27). ‘This method gives an effect of direction which 
is, in this case, suitable for the particular interior. 
lorcheres are also used in the Reception Room. 

SLOTS LIGHTING WALLS 

As the indirect lighting of ceilings will tend to give a 
sense of greater height to the interior so will the lighting 
of walls tend to give the interior a greater sense of width. 
Che method of lighting walls has, naturally, many varia- 
from the concealment of the lighting source above 
ihe wall surface to the placing of fittings or panels in 


wlons 





A strong horizontal treatment gives great emphasis to the proscenium 
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T he Universum, 2 aie oe - 
Berlin. Architect: py y y 1 
Erich Mendelsohn, —— 


A dramatic horizontal 
expresston in light, in sympathy with the architectural form. The 
section ts a detail of the ceiling light construction 


which the majority of light illuminates the wall. The 
general effect is practically the same. In the first case the 
light source is not visible and does not play very much 
part in the decorative effect of the ceiling, but in the 
latter case the fitting is a definite part of the ceiling 
design. Two such examples are to be seen in the R.I.B.A. 
building, where in the Henry Florence Hall the use of a 
continuous carbon-dioxide tube, partially concealed in a 
specially prepared slot in the ceiling, illuminates the wall 
between the main ceiling and the lower, secondary ceil- 
ing (Fig. 26). The effect of this is to give an impression 
that the main ceiling is floating and separate from the 
strong bands of luminous wall. 





The Curzon Cinema. Architects: Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorn 
FF.|. Lighting may provide the only dec 


oration if surfaces uitable to 


eive light are pro ided. 


used and, 


rs must be used 


Colour ma) b if colour mix mel 


required, dimmé 
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walls. These. besides illuminating the walls, pre duc e an 
the contrast between this space and the vertical stair- 
case well, which, incidentally, is lit directly to heighten 
the contrast. 

It will be apparent that the placing of light is of great 
importance, and that success or failure is based solely 
upon the relationship of light to space 






CALCULATED UNEVENNESS 
The most pleasing effect is obtained when the illumi- 
field of view 


nation of surfaces is even over the > many 








Fig. 28. 
“Calculated unevenness is exemblified b 
aver the ceiline in lishted par 


Ceiling of the Main Staircase in the RILB.A, building 


1DUTEC 


lighting installations suffer from lack of consideration of 
this point. This does not mean, however, that calculated 
unevenness is not desirable, that is, the emphasis of 
certain features to a higher intensity. For example, in a 
church the nave can be provided with a suffused light 
suflicient for the reading of the service: the chancel may 
have a higher intensity so that t 
mav be read or sung bv the clergy, the great 


1e order of the service 


st emphasis 


INSTITUTE 


In the Entrance Hall at the R.1.B.A. fittings in the 
form of small domes were placed in the ceiling near the 


effect of greater width in the interior and also emphasise 
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The Sheen Cinema. Architects: Leathart and Granger 
[FF.|. The facade was designed with special attention to the night 
effect. The modelling is given tis full value and is not flattened 
out by **flood-lighting.” 


and highest intensity being upon the altar. The different 
parts of the building are, by this, properly related to one 
another and readily appreciated by the spectator. 

This calculated unevenness 1s exemplified by the use 
of bulbs distributed over the ceiling in lighting panels or 
coffers. The ceiling may be brought into effective sym- 
metrical relief by such an arrangement; this would not 
be obtainable by any other method. There is no doubt 
that more satisfactory results are usually obtained where 
the light is recessed into a coffer rather than with flush 
panels on the ceiling surface. The ceiling of the Main 
Staircase of the R.I.B.A. building is an example of this 
treatment except that, in this case, the bulb itself is not 
visible but is placed behind diffusing glassware (Fig. 28. 





2 


In the R.ILB.A, Aston Webb Memorial Room four carefully designed 
indirect pendant fittings give adequate light for the werk of committees 


ACCESS 


One of the chief factors in the choice of a lighting 
system for the interior of a building is the ease with 
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Above, the Vol Harding Building, The Hague. Below, the Conditorei 
lin. External luminous surfaces can provide a good form of 
iting. Unlike floodlighting, it is dependent on the form of 

he light sources and their relation to the non-luminous surfaces 


30.—A building in Berlin by Luckhardt and Anker in which the 
horizontal bands of wall below the continuous windows are emphasised 


by lighting from troughs below 


which the installation is accessible for re-lamping and 
cleaning. It is, therefore, important to examine very 
carefully the positions in which the lighting is to be 
placed. Good access is more difficult to achieve in 
rooms of large dimensions which may be from 20 to 
40 feet high. In such cases, if lighting is to be arranged 
on the ceiling, traps in the floor above should be 
provided, or if suspended fittings of large dimensions are 
employed, a winch is desirable so that the fitting may be 
lowered for cleaning purposes. In the case of the high 
ceiling in the Henry Florence Hall and staircase of the 
R.I.B.A. building, provision was made in the form of 
traps at the Library floor level. Access to the fittings 
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any combustible material in the installatio: nd in instal 
many cases the use of asbestos is advisable or so: rm of quest 
insulation which will prevent the combustibk terjals He 
being effected. ‘To prevent the entry of dit 1 dust large 
when the actual unit is in the process of coolin er the ing, | 
light has been on—the tendency of which is to suck jp units 
air—chamois leather, putty, felt or copper ing js ag U 
often used toseal the joint between the glass and t!\> metal, sever 

It is advisable, where possible, to arrange ie yep- light! 
tilating system so that the clean air passes over th the h 
lighting installation and is extracted at a low level from ectil 
the room. In the Meeting Room at the R.I.B.A. Pr 
the reflectors are in front of the inlet, which passes the vide 
clean air continuously over the reflectors; this is also win 
the case in the Council Chamber. they 

EXTERIOR LIGHTING one 
vide 


Much has been talked of so-called ‘‘floodligiiting”: 
at the outset it should be said that no building should be 
floodlit in the way which the term “‘floodlighting” js 
usually taken to connote; that is, the whole of the 
building being flooded to an even intensity to give an 
appearance of daylight. Many buildings are literally 
‘floodlit’? with disastrous results. If a building is to 
have a successful night appearance when lighted, it musi 
be designed to receive the light and adequate room made 


Frau . 
EDwanps in the facade to house the floodlighting units. Many 





The Capitol, Breslau. Architect: Friedrich Lipp. A good example of 


the use of gaseous tubes for horizontal and vertical emphasis 


in the lower ceilings of the Henry Florence Hall is 
effected by tower steps. The use of torchéres in the 
Meeting Room Foyer was partly brought about by the 
difficulty of providing access traps in the floor above. 

Access to panels of glass in the ceiling is probably 
more practicable when effected from below, as it 
enables the easy removal of dirt. This, however, can 
only be conveniently arranged on comparatively low 
ceilings. There is no doubt that the use of high ladders 
is risky, as well as likely to add to maintenance expense. 

VENTILATION 

‘The use of recessed panels and similar lighting features 
results in an excessive depreciation of light output due to 
internal settlement of dust, and if ventilation can be 





safely avoided the installation will be more serviceable. In 
The majority of wall and ceiling panels of the built-in ‘rom 1 
type can be totally enclosed without causing undue he bu 
“ 7 rature rise, since the heat is effe Clive ly radiated Fig. 31.—The exterior lighting of the RI.B.A. building is a radical o a 
yy the relatively large glass area. It is important to departure from the flat effects of so-called **floodlighting.”” The facade ae 


arrange for adequate clearance between the bulb and is “‘rendered” to give shadow value and modelling ‘moun 
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suffer from the lack of consideration of this 


installat - Lac 
concealment of units. 


question 


How conceal the floodlighting units will depend 
largely upon the type of building. The R.I.B.A. build- 
ing, for ce, with its fairly flat facade, enabled the 
ynits to b> placed on the pavement in front of the build- 
ag und ith glass panels (Fig. 31). This method has 
several its and could well be generally adopted for 
lighting «xieriors. Insome cases, as in the Sheen Cinema, 
the hou of the reflectors was arranged in the pro- 


ecting Canopy (Fig. 29). 

Projecting brackets upon the face of the building pro- 
vide a suitable position for the housing of reflectors, but 
wing to the reflectors being near the surface to be lit 
they have to be specially designed; the modelling of the 
building face has also to be carefully considered to pro- 
vide the necessary amount of light and shade. 
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The practice of concentrating floodlighting on the 
attic or upper part of a building where architectural 
interest is not, as a general rule, justified does not show 
exterior lighting to its best advantage. Attic storeys 
during the day are rarely seen, and it is doubtful whethen 
the eye interest should be raised so high above the street 
level except, perhaps, where a building is an island site 
and a good distant view is obtained. 

From the point of view of the street effect no doubt 
the most successful form of lighting is where the luminous 
surfaces are kept at a low level and, if possible, the main 
lines of the building stressed (Fig. 30). 

The use of gas for floodlighting should not be over- 
looked. It is particularly suited to the illumination of 
gardens or foliage, as it tends to reveal the natural 
colours. In many cases, moreover, it may be cheaper 
in running cost than lighting by electricity. 





The use of floodlighting on natural formations. ‘St. Paul's,” in 
Gough’s Great Cave at Cheddar 


In this article, examples have been taken where possible 
rom the R.I.B.A. building. This has been done partly because 
he building contains a great variety of different methods of 
ighting, but chiefly because readers will be able themselves to 
ludy the effects obtained. It should be emphasised that no 
mount of description will be an effective substitute for actual 


study of examples. Since the author “was responsible, in 
collaboration with the architect, Mr. G. Grey Wornum, fo 
the design of the lighting, it has been possible in this article 
to describe the intentions, limiting factors and methods of each 
type of lighting, and the reader will be able to judge result 
for himself. 
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The Harmony of the Spheres 
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BY HENRY M PLE T¢ 

Annales du Musée is **a collection of line engravings 
after the principal works of painting, sculpture or archi- 
tectural design which have won annual prizes whethe1 


at special schools or in national competitions; produc- 
tions of Artists in all branches of Art which at 
exhibitions have received honourab specimens 
from the Gallery of Painting, chosen thei 
reputation or as being still unpublished; the complete 
series from the Gallery of Antiques; buildings ancient 
and modern, etc.’** The work is dated 181 
published in Paris. It is in twenty-one octavo volumes, 
imposing 


various 


e notice; 


either {o1 


5 and was 
edited by C. P. Landon, a painter with an 
list of qualifications. he greater part of it 

outline engravings from French and Italian paintings 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
them probably collected by Napoleon in the 


many of 


few designs 
Fontaine, 
stvle in 


his conquests. These are interspersed with a 
by French architects of the day, Perciet 
Chalegrin, Ledoux, Normand and others. The 
general, as may be supposed, is a severe and elegant 
classic. Some, like the Hétel de Salm, now the Palais 


de la Légion d’Honneur, and Ledoux’s Barriers at the 


and 


entrances of Paris, were carried into execution; others, 
like the two designs here reproduced, were not. These 
seem to be curious enough and characteristic « nough of 


Annals of 


their period to be worth extracting from thi 

















PLAN OF THE HOUSE OF A MOP( 
Citizen Debraca b M. Vau 


Yesigned for 


consists of 


course of 


HER, M.A: FR. BA 

the Museum, with a translation of Lando1 qually 
characteristic letterpress. 

A. L. ‘T. Vaudoyer was born in Paris in 16. He 
was rather an administrative than a creative hitect 
[It was greatly due to his energy that the irse of 
architectural education in Paris was almost uninter- 
rupted by the Revolution. He lived to the age o! ninety, 
and acted as Secretary to the Institute of France until 


he had long passed eighty. His description in the text 


as “architect to the Paiais des Arts” refers to iis best- 
known work, the adaptation of the Collége des Quatre 
Nations, Le Vau’s building on the left bank of tlic Seine. 
for the Institute. 

Sobre was born in Paris about 1760, and died ther 


in 1815. His principal works were the Théatre des 
Jeunes Artistes, and, with Happe, the Maiso: 
in the Rue St. Denis. Both these buildings | 


disappeared. 


é 
JZatave 


ive long 


HOUSE OF A COSMOPOLITEtT 
By M. VAUDOYER 


This little design is taken from the album of an 


amateur for whom it was improvised at Rome in 1785 
by M. Vaudoyer, then a scholar at the Academy ot 
France, and at the present time architect to the Palais 
des Arts. 

It is well known that many travellers carry with them 
a white book (hence called album), in which they collect 
autographical souvenirs of all kinds from men of learn- 
ing, musicians, poets, artists and all such persons as 
inspire them with feelings of esteem or affection, and 
whose company they have occasion to frequent in the 
course of their travels. 

Che origin of this design is as follows:—The Citizen 
Debracq, owner of the album in question, being inter- 
rogated as to his nationality, replied that he recognised n 
me country in particular; that the pleasures of travel mad 
him regard the entire world as his domain, in a word that 
was A COSMOPOLITE. 

The artist, to avoid a repetition of the temples o! 
Honour, of Virtue, of the Muses, of Friendship, etc. 
with which several architects had already decorated th 
amateur, designed for him a_ hous 


album of our 


* Translated trom the title page. 
Annales de Musée. Ee. I27.- 


lranslated from the French text. 
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House OF A COSMOPOLITI 
Above: Elevation 
Below: Section showing central stair 
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appropriate to the character which he ha ted to He assumes it to be set in the midst of a | uct 
himself. extent that the hemisphere, on being refl it 

The house is composed of an isolated s] e, half uld present to the beholder the image of wh 
terrestial, half celestial; at the cardinal points four large xlobe. 
principal chambers, each lighted by arched The circumference is divided equally b the 
window, are combined with pas highly twelve signs of the Zodiac, and beneath ea hesi 
commodious disposition; the access is by il stair- igns is a subject in low relief representing 1] 
case giving on to a wide corridor which affords an easy of the earth. 
means of intercommunication Che geographical map engraved on the ¢! hile 

This principal floor consists of an ant mber, an it invests the monument with its appropriate « ter. 
eating room, a withdrawing room <¢ il] 1 bed- it the same time offers to the spectator an n of 
chamber and closets. nstruction in a science as useful as it is agre: 

Small storeys above and_ belo lighted by. star- At the summit of the sphere is the temple of Im. 
shaped apertures, are assigned to the domestics, thi mortality in the shape of a colonnade of lapi rble, 
kitchen and other offices. with allegorical ornaments in gilded bronze. 

A grand order, with a band of the signs of the Zodiac Access to the interior is at the four cardin: ints: 
by way of entablature, and a lesser order form the the doors are of bronze, surmounted by a cornice and 
exterior decoration of the composition; th« minutive pediment carried on marble columns of the CG thian 
scale of the edifice and the logical distribution of the order. 
points of support greatly facilitate its execution; the Arrived within the edifice, the worshipper traverses a 


floors (as may be perceived from the secti which 
} 


take their bearing on the central wall and on the columns. 


tie the whole construction together in a solid manner. 
We have no doubt that this little design, if executed 
in a garden, must produce an exceedingly picturesque 


effect; it is not great architecture, but rather what, in 
the realm of poetry, would be designated 
; 


and it is notorious that persons of distinguished talent 
have on occasion permitted themselves this kind of 


adrigal, 


recreation. 


DESIGN FOR A TEMPLE OF IMMORTALITY #4 
CONSECRATED TO GREAT MEN 
TO BE BUILT IN THE ELYSIAN FIELDS 
By M. Sospre, ARCHITEC! 


The diameter of the Monument to be 80 metres 


he author bases the form of this temple o 
terrestrial globe, symbolising to Man 1 vast and 
imposing truth of Immortality 


vast gallery decorated with pedestals bearing the statues 
of celebrated men, and above these statues are civic 
crowns and inscriptions to remind posterity of thei 
deeds. 

Below ground level is another gallery composed of 
colonnades of a Grecian order, with niches adorned by 
sepulchral urns, in which are deposited the ashes of the 
illustrious. 

Chis gallery communicates with the sanctuary, the 
irea of which is determined by an amphitheatre so vast 
as to contain an immense number of spectators. In 
the midst of the sanctuary is a white marble altar 
adorned with garlands of flowers and fruit in gilded 
bronze, and flanked by four antique tripods for burning 
incense on the occasion of ceremonies to be held in the 
edifice as homage to the great men and the Eternal 
Being. 

The vault of the structure represents the celestial 
vault. It receives light at the summit through a circulai 
iperture large enough to reveal a view of the colon- 
nade of the exterior temple; and the border of this 
aperture is formed by a crown of stars, symbolising 
Immortality. 





While it would be pedantic to tie the architect who 
improvises an imaginary House fo! Cosmopolite to 
the exactness of a working drawit it resting to 
attempt some estimate of the On 
the assumption that the domestic > bedror shown 
with canopied hangings beneath t pril | room 
are 8 feet high, the diameter o yuld br 
bo feet, and the total height. ( ISTV¢ f nonu- 
mental flights of steps, about 68 vhil diamete1 

Annales du Museé. III. 

t “Aux Champs Elysées.”? There is 1 her these 

Fields lie in the next world or between t I ries e Etoile. 


A good case might be made out for « 


of the lowest circular step would be 175 feet. But as the 
height of the doors would be about 4 feet 
tay be well to try another criterion. 
If, then, the doors are taken to be 6 feet 6 inches high 
5 feet, the total height 96 feet, 
and the height of the columns 39 feet, or 5 feet higher 
than those of the Parthenon. ‘The diameter of the lowes 


step would be 250 feet. 


he diameter would be { 


t 


In « ither case M. Landon’s reference to the dimin lve 
scale of the edifice is hardly justified, and the Ciuzen 
Debracq, if he tried to realise Vaudoyer’s “improvisa- 
tion” as a pavilion in his garden, would find himselt 
landed with something more like an epic than a madrigal 
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DESIGN FOR A TEMPLE OF IMMORTALITY. 


The construction of the lower half of the globe presents 
difficulties which it is better not to explore. 

Apart from these practical questions the design 
may be admired as an elegant piece of architectural 
wit 

Sobre and his temple trill no madrigals; everything 
here is epic and Pantheonic. He starts bravely with an 
external diameter of 80 metres or 260 feet, while his 
internal dome is about 200 feet across. But again ther 
is trouble with the doors. How will the immense con- 
eregation disperse, with no more than four of these, 
each 6 feet wide, debouching directly on the water? 
Will there not be a congestion of boats or swimmers? 
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Sobre mv 


0’. Normand Se 


By M. Sobre 


And how is a worshipper to tell where he is when every 
quadrant is precisely like every other? The Albert Hall, 
a building of similar size, is bewildering enough, but at 
least it is an oval and has an organ and orchestra at one 
end. 

“These things are but toys,” as Bacon says, and toys 
must not be too seriously criticised. It is enough to 
glance at them and to feel that Sobre, ambitious 
enough in conception, lived up to his name as a master 
of temperance in detail, and in his ardour to omit the 
superfluous might challenge the austerest of the Moderns. 
Whether they can challenge him in rational and im- 
pressive form who shall say? 
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The Jubilee Address to His Majesty the King 


' P + AA or 
EX \ ul LUT MiajesCy, 
. + 


& 
AoSa¥> E Your devoted 
Te mec subjects the Pre: 
. sy sident& Coun 
| cilon behalf of the Royal 
Instiaue of Brinsh lr 





Bet | chitects and of the SUrchi: 

\ ace of God tectural Socteties both in ! 
of Great Britain Ireland the Cinuted Kingdom & 1 
\ the British Dominions inthe British Dominions } 


beyond the Seas King beyond the Seas in alli: 


Defender of the Faith ance thereunth of which 








_——— ten + da PRR A w ee B| 
‘To His Most ExcetLent M By the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, and the 
British Dominions | ynd the Seas, King Defender of the Faith. 

May it please Your M 

We, vour devoted subjects President and Council, on behalf of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Architectural Societies both in the United Kingdom and in the 
British Dominions beyond the se n alliance therewith, of which Royal Institute Your Majesty 
is the gracious and generous pat beg leave respectfully to approach Your Majesty with the 
expression of our loyal con ons on the happy occasion of the twenty-fifth year of You 
Majesty's Reign and to tend most devoted and dutiful homage. We earnestly pray that 
Almighty God will grant Yourself and to Her Gracious Majesty Queen Mary many 
more vears of pea¢ il and ious reign wherein Architecture may flourish, the Arts and 
Sciences extend their dominion and Civilisation be ever more widely spread among a loyal 
and loving peopl 

Given under our hand ( this fifteenth day of April One thousand nine hundred and 
thirty-five. Gites GILBERT S r, President; W. H. ANSELL, Vice-President; JOHN BEGG, 
Vice-President; H. S. Goopu RENDEL, Vice-President; Maurice E. Wess, Vice-President ; 
P. J. Hopxins, 1H Henry M. Fiercner, Hon. Secretary; Tan MacA ister, 


Secretary. 


The ! hed by Mr. Graily Hewett on vellum and bound in morocco. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1935 


BY H. 

Phe } of honour this year in the Architectural 
Room 0 Royal Academy falls deservedly to the fine 
design for ‘he Queen’s Hotel, Leeds, by Messrs. Curtis 
Green anc Partners and Mr. W. H. Hamlyn. We see 
Leeds ui a new and tender light in the Walcot 


\ir. Hepworth. We alsosee Mr. Curtis Green 
the manner of his great Dorchester Hotel 
handicap of bathroom windows in the 

alls, and with the freedom that this belated 


drawing 
carrving 
without 


external 

repeal in bye-laws has given him. The result is a build- 
ing that eXpresses its purpose in a most dignified and 
charming way, and will give this great city a place at 
last in the allections of architects throughout the country. 


Middleton Park is a great house by Sir Edwin Lutyens 
and Son. The Walcot drawing is a real one this time, 
ind the building illustrates again the charm of the 
master who has left his indelible mark on British 
To say that the manner of it is now so 
familiar to us all is no disparagement. 


architecture. 


Sir Edwin Cooper is well represented this year. 
[he great Riverside Store at Deptford is a fine brick 
building, free from the familiar book details, and admir- 
able in mass and scale. The drawing looks like Sir 
Edwin’s own work, as he is one of the few architects 
who still do their perspectives. Sir Edwin’s design for 
he reconstruction of Gatton Park for Sir Jeremiah 
Colman is another design in the grand manner, with 
columned porticos and a fine monumental plan. The 
perspective by Mr. Fred ‘Taylor is rather overpowering 
would seem to be 
water-colours. — It 


in the room, and more suitably 
is disturbing in 
the arrangement of the wall, and must have presented 
a problem to Mr. Dawber who hung the pictures this 
vear. Among other exhibits of Sir Edwin Cooper’s is 
the Librarv of St. Hilda’s College, Oxford, which is a 
most dignified and beautiful room in the architect’s best 


manner, 


Mr. Walter Tapper sends his beautiful church in 
Quebec Street, a Diploma work deposited on his election 
as an Academician. ‘The drawing by Mr. Charles 
Gascoyne is as well known as it is delightful, and we see 
the work of two artists at their best in this happy com- 
bination. Mr. Tapper’s church is one of the first things 
we can take foreign architects visiting London 
with complete confidence. 


} 


hung among the 


to which 


Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne send a drawing 
of the German Hospital, a simple and powerful design 
with some modern Dutch detail about the doorway. 


Other architects who are Academicians are not repre- 
sented this year, which is to be regretted. After all, 
itis their exhibition, and all the others come in on their 
Invitation, 


AUSTEN HALL [F.] 


One of the most important things to see is undoubtedly 
Mr. ‘Tait’s design for the Government Buildings, Edin- 
burgh. This great building is admirably suited to its 
unusual site on the Calton Hill above the city, where it 
occupies the position of the former gaol, the old wall 
of the previous building forming the base of the new one. 
The outlines of the hill are admirably studied, with the 
scattered monuments making a good foil to the great 
mass of the new work. Mr. Tait has had his great 
chance, and has missed nothing of his opportunities. 
It is a magnificent achievement, and was deservedly 
praised in Parliament by the responsible Minister, 
surely a rare honour for an architect. Mr. Harvey's 
drawing does full justice to this subject. 


Mr. George L. Wilson sends his design, with a drawing 
by Mr. Walcot, of the great new Hong Kong Bank, a 
dramatic and successful sky-scraper with well-balanced 
wings, and that most difficult thing, a good top storey. 
This is a notable building, of a class that can seldom 
find its way into Burlington House, for the whole 
Empire provides few such opportunities to British archi- 
tects. 

While speaking of the work overseas we must notice 
the building in Rangoon by Mr. T. O. Foster, who has 
a great reputation in Burma for his consistently good 
work. 

Mr. Llewellyn Roberts has designed offices at Slough 
which are a model of their kind. We see here the modern 
spirit in its happiest and most successful form. ‘The 
building is admirable in mass and detail, with an in- 
teresting glass superstructure. Although small compared 
with those previously noted, it is of great architectural 
importance. The same remark would apply also to Mr. 
Halstead Best’s design for a Milk Condensary, which 
is a beautifully composed building, with evidences of 
ereat care in the details of the design. 

In another category, but quite as good of its kind, is 
the new Library for the University College of Swansea, 
by Mr. Verner Rees, recently won in competition. The 
great room of the Library is nobly sustained by the pro- 
jecting entrances and a low structure between them 
Phe result is monumental and worthy of its purpose. 

These last three designs mentioned are of importance 
because they represent a modern treatment that has 
dignity, scale and fine composition. ‘They owe nothing 
to the extravagancies of so much continental experi- 
ment, which has proved sometimes disastrous to our 
national traditions. ‘They are content with the things 
that have always been in the quality of great architec- 
ture, irrespective of the size of purpose of the building, 
and might well be studied most carefully by all whose 
sympathies lie with the new direction that architecture 
is taking in this country. If this is the path, we are on 
safe ground. 
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The same may be said of some of the smaller houses that are 
included in the exhibition. The Seaview Yacht Club by Mr. 
Gerald Warren, a cottage at Esher by Mr. St. ¢ Oakes, a 
house at Rustington by Mr. Gerald Lai other by 
Mr. Duncan Wilson. These are selected at random, but the 
do present a modern treatment that is wholly satisfactory. It is 
important at the present time to distinguish between the 
spurious and the real thing: it is in these simple but carefully 
designed houses that the living spirit is preserved 

Che Tower Hill Improvement Scheme Mr. Alec Smithers 
is of great importance to London, and it is 1 ing to see 
what a wonderful improvement it will be. Mr. 1 s drawin 
shows the whole layout in an admirab] 

Mr. Edward Maufe sends two I rst 
Walton-on-the-Wolds is a white plast oust slate 
roof—very prim and simple and sedate. T] ther house at 
Poole Harbour is extremely modern and shiplike on the top ot 
a cliff, on which it appears, however, a little uneasy, as 1t turns 
its head to see if it is still there. Mr. Beat Po ’s drawing 
is good. 

Mr. Prentice sends his own pictur ; 4 unge ol 
a motor liner—possibly he might a littl 
more with it without harm to the peace nd of the pas- 
sengers, but in these days of over-designing in ship’s decoration 
it is agreeable to find oneself in such an atmosphere of calm 
where it is most needed. 

The Observatory for Marlborough College, by Messrs. W. G 
Newton and Partners, is perfectly charming ith a jolly 
revolving copper dome on a brick bas« Chis building is 


as delightful as it is unusual. 
Messrs. James and Pierce have several 
Urban District Council is 


sood things in the 


room. ‘Their offices for the Sloug! 

a good group, and may well be a pattern for the smaller 

municipal buildings throughout the country Their house on 
and the 


the Mendip Hills has the dignity of a Regency house, 
peace that has been taken away, except in the Mendips. It 
is also a good Somersetshire house. 

A number of designs for flats are included in the 
and it must be said with regret that the majority 
not good. Nothing changes the face of our towns so quickly 
as these great blocks, generally the bis hings of their kind 
in the view. That their design is of tl importance is 
therefore clear. Among much that seems bad to us we would 
except Mr. Robert Atkinson’s schemes at Albany Court and 
Broadwalk Court. These are excellent exar 
flats should be, but rarely are. Chiswick Cor 
Mr. Evelyn Simmons, is also a most satisfactory 
the problem. 

The flats at St. Leonards, by Messrs, Dalgleish and Pullen, are 
a terrific proposition, enough to awake the shade of Decimus 
Burton, whose little Marina houses lie at the feet of the 
It is pleasant to know that St sperous that 


exhibition 
of these are 





ples of what 


rt Gardens, by 


solution of 


giant 


Leonards Is sO pre 


hich to } 





it requires buildings sixteen stories hig the popula- 
tion, but buildings of this size disturb the scale tt only of St 
Leonards but the whole coast. The desig rood, with 
balconies like geological deposits that hav 1 from then 
sub-soil into the light of day ; but the prob! general 
policy and wisdom of zoning remains acut 

Like Gulliver we will now become as sm 5 possible ana 
look at the charming little pavilion at Shep! sush Cricket 


It 
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Y 1935 
Club, by Messrs. Grey and Jellicoe. So small i 
that it has crept into the room and has only go 


irawing 


skirting, where it finds the critic, where he s! | be pe 
his knees. But what an excellent Pavilion it is! in 

Mr. de Soissons sends a great scheme for the Cx 1 Riviera 
Club, another evidence of the prosperity of the South Coast. 


\n extremely competent piece of work, 


Several good designs for county council offices ; xhibitec 


Mr. Hepworth’s scheme for Wilts County Cou is a fine 
piece of architecture from an interesting point of West 
Sussex County Offices, by Mr. Stillman, is a d_ brick 


job on traditional lines. 
\mong several small town halls we would ment 


Beacons- 


field Council Offices by Messrs. Burgess, Holden Watso; 
as being excellent of their kind, and the Assen Halls at 
Wolverhampton, by Lyons and Israel. The « om owes 
something to Vincent Harris in the portico, and is a cleve: 
combination of brick and stone. 

Che British Pavilion at Brussels, by Mr. Howard Robert- 
son is a remarkable achievement and _ will far t 
restore British prestige in the design of exhibition buildings 
Che general line is beautiful, with its great circular portic 
surmounted by a curved parapet wall bearing the Royal Arms 
Che arrangement of the flags of the Dominions is admirab\ 
Mr. Cusdin has done justice to the subject in his drawing. 


\mong the churches, of which there are fewer than usual 
are Mr. A. Gilbert Scott’s fine design for St. James's, Van- 
couver; St. Alban’s, Hull, by Sir Wm. Milner and Mr. J. B, 
Craze, an interesting composition on modern lines; and 
the design for John Keble Church, Mill Hill, by Messrs 
Knapp-Fisher, Powell and Russell, the latter drawn geo- 
metrically as architecture should be drawn. 

Bride Church by Mr. Oliver Hill is, of course, interesting 
and unusual. It is carefully segregated from the other churches 
at the end of the room, as if its unconventional appearanc: 
might have a certain religious significance. Whatever this 
may be, however, it is a fine piece of architecture, shown in a 
sympathetic drawing by Mr. Harvey. 

Douai Abbey, Berkshire, by Mr. John Kendall, is an 
excellent school design in the traditional manner we call 
collegiate. The drawing by Mr. F. E. Green is one of the best 
in the room. 

Mr. Myerscough-Walker sends a model of an amusing 
circular house with a highly ingenious plan for which th 
reasons are not at all clear, but which is done with considerabl 
skill. It is a pity more models are not submitted. 

Chis brief review does not pretend to be complete. Som 
good work has no doubt been missed. as well as some that comes 
in another category. But space is limited and the Edito1 
If he allows us a few more lines we would like t 
put in a plea for a definite objective in designing for to-day. 


adamant. 


Special mention has been made of three admirable designs 
on purpose to focus attention on their merits. History teaches 
that the development of style was not due to one or tw 
men, but to whole nations sharing a common outlook. If: 
wider agreement were reached at the present time in the broac 
question of architectural development it would give powerlu 
impetus to the best work. and go far to correct a tendency | 
Bolshevism in art. 
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A.A. ARCHITECTURE AND MUCH ELSE. 


A REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITION IN THE HENRY FLORENCE HALL 


ie most remarkable thing about the A.A 

not that these admirable and diversified 
esent the work of one school only, but that 
nt what is now the normal quality of English 
architecture. If the students of any school in 
the country were given the chances which these students 
and members of the A.A. seemed to have found or won 
for themscives they could almost certainly have turned 
out as excellent a display. To say that is, of course, to 
hint, and do no more, at one of the most to be desired 
qualities in the training of any particular schoo!l—the 
extent to which it trains its men and women not merely 
to be capable of doing good work, but to get it. To 
regard job-getting powers as legitimately part of a 
school curriculum may seem a mercenary idea of educa- 
tion. But, nevertheless, it is very important. It is no use 
turning out students who are capable of doing every- 
thing except the initial work of convincing their per- 
spective clients that they are capable. Success in this is 
perhaps a characteristic of A.A. education. One looks 
almost in vain to find other characteristics in the work 
exhibited which show it to be decisively A.A. Domestic 
pride might make the A.A. want to claim for all the work 
by students of the school some rare 
A.A.-ishness, but to-day there are too many ideas 
current for it to be easy for one to dominate, unless, as 
it was with Walter Gropius at his Bauhaus, the whole 


Perhap 
exhibition 
exhibits 1 
they rep! 


school-bre ( 


system of education is framed round the personality of 


one man, and is dependent in every detail on his char- 
acter and intellect. There was a time when through the 


influence of the works of various members of the staff 


the students would show an unbalanced penchant for, 
it might be, urns or banners, but these superficial 
loyalties seldom got beyond the school drawing board, 
and like other influences (the architecture of the last 
country visited by the A.A. tour, for instance) are little 
more than the pepper and salt of a full education. 

It is natural even if it is perhaps unfair to look for 
some common factor in the work of one school, and there 
may well be some disappointment if it cannot be found. 
Almost everyone likes trains which run on rails; it is so 
easy to see when a train leaves the track. It is almost 
impossible to say when A.A. training as shown in this 
exhibition leaves the track, because there are as many 
tracks as there are clients. We like to think that one 
architect is more or less consistent in what he does; 
we suspect the man who during the morning designs a 
Tudor mansion for someone who likes his house that way, 
and during the afternoon a house 4 Ja Corbusier. It isa 
question —we dare make it no more than a question here 
-whetherwe should expect from one school the same con- 
sistency of work we like to see from the hand of one man. 

Such consistency, even if desirable, could not be 
expected in an exhibition in England, where indivi- 


dualism flourishes unhitlered and in an exhibition of 


Cc 


quality of 


work from every generation between that of the most raw, 
newly fledged students and old hands like Mr. Robert- 
son or Mr. Bucknell, and for every type of client. If 
a mean is to be sought and found by which the work of 
the A.A. is to be characterised it is in exhibits by Mr. 


Jellicoe, all of whose buildings and garden works have 


an incisive simplicity which gives full scope to the 
expressiveness of architectural forms. Another kind ot 
simplicity is a straitwaistcoat, and yet another is mere 
sentimentality. A church hall by Mr. Carpenter Turner, 
parts of Rowley Regis school by Mr. H. Clist, alterations 
to a house at Puckeridge by Mr. Tl. H. Bunney, a flat 
in Kensington by Mr. H. Tayler, Mr. Felix Goldsmith’s 
tactful Park Lane conversions, a house at Jordans by 
Mr. Mauger, the weather-boarded loggia of a house 
at Peaslake by Mr. A. S. Knott and Miss Moseley, 
Mr. Wood’s White Walls at Torquay, and a number of 
other exhibits all seem to us to conform to this char- 
acteristic simplicity. They all add something to the 
architecture of the time, which is more than can be 
said about much exhibited, which is merely boring, 
not bad. 

It would be pleasant, if only to get back old scores 
on some of the exhibitors who several years ago were 
the critic’s masters at the A.A., to regard this review as 
a “‘crig,’ and to subject each picture to an acidulated 
scrutiny. Such criticisms must be valueless unless there 
is a sufficiently agreed criterion to which the buildings 
can be expected to conform. There is none, because the 
types of buildings are so many, and also because, as we 
have suggested (critically, may be), there is no simple 
yardstick of A.A.-ishness. The exhibition cannot be 
judged on the merits of individual exhibits, but on its 
quality as a whole, and there can be no question that 
here is a display of which the A.A. can be proud. It 
shows in more ways than by the catholic taste exhibited 
in the architecture how broad is the A.A. training 
which can turn out Mr. Keith Murray, for instance, 
and claim relationship, as it were by marriage, with Mr. 
Hope Bagenal. It has its cinema scene designers, its 
designers of furniture, glass, silver, and all the orna- 
ments of hearth and home, its archeologists whose work 
does not appear here, and its town-planners. Mr. Charles 
Marriott in his foreword to the catalogue expresses the 
hope that the exhibition will show that architecture, 
instead of being limited to buildings above a certain 
rank in the social scheme, ends nowhere in the whole 
range of building and engineering. His hope is fulfilled 
both qualitatively (monkeys at the bottom of the scale 
and cinema stars at the top) and quantitatively (ash- 
trays to skyscrapers), and shows more what architects 
(“A.A.” architects is a qualification which it is unneces- 
sary to make) could do, as much as what they have done. 
There is only a week more in which the exhibition can 
be seen. A visit is well worth while. 
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THE R.I.B.A. DRAMATIC SOCIETY 
PERFORMANCE AT 66 PORTLAND PLACE ON 29 APRIL 1935 


Congratulations to the R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society, 
for the very fact of its being! Our heavily-weighted 
profession needs this opportunity for self-expression, and 


for the opportunity amongst professional friends of 


forgetting architecture. 

The remarkable thing about the drama in England is 
that just when it is dying it is reviving. Just as it seems 
most impermanent upon the permanent boards, it 
becomes more engrained upon the temporary hustings. 
The cinema has done this. It has become the staple 
food of entertainment for everyone, except the stall- 
holder; and as it costs anything from ten to a hundred 
thousand pounds to produce a film, its app al must be 
to the lowest common denominator, otherwise the thing 
will not pay. The producers have their eye the whole 


time on the provinces rather than the capital, the 
masses rather than the educated. Thus throughout the 
country Englishmen have gone on strike, and amateur 
theatrical companies are growing and giving birth to 


still more companies. It is more profitable for the soul 
of a man that he should act in a play—no matter how 
badlv—than sit in darkness and be bullied into seeing 
something primarily designed to please the football 
crowds of Middlesbrough. 

The R.I.B.A. Dramatic Society at its performance on 
Monday night provided three short plays. The first, 
X=O, or A Night of the Trojan War, by John Drinkwater; 
the second, Shall We Join the Ladies? by Sir James Barrie: 
the third, They Refuse to be Resurrected, by N K. Smith. 
These three are widely different in character. The short 








Drinkwater play has beauty and meaning, the Barrie 
play is just a Barrie play, that is to say it has no particular 
meaning, except to provide fairy-tal entertainment 
for grown-ups, while the third is amusing—it made us 
laugh. Plays should either make us laugh or think; Falstaff 
and Hamlet are still the greatest figures upon our stage. 
However, the Drinkwater play is a masterpiece in 
miniature and, unfortunately, it suffered in treatment. 
The purpose of the author is to show us the futility of 
martial heroics, even though they be Homeric heroics. 
The action takes place within a Grecian tent and upon the 
Trojan walls. Pronax and Salvius are two young Greeks, 
who, after all the years of wastage caused by a woman, 
have come to see the stupidity of the whole thing. They 
speak longingly of peace and he beauty of the earth 
But, by the grace of war, one of them has to leave the 
camp each night for he avowed purpose of slaughtering 
a Trojan—any Trojan—upon the walls. Upon the walls 
also there are two young Trojans similar in youth, 


the 


understanding, and idealism to o young Greeks, 
one of whom drops down from the each night, 
worms his way into the Greek lines and stabs someone 

anvone. That night he gets into the Greek tent and 
stabs Salvius whilst he is reading. Meanwhile, Pronax 


the Greek climbs the Trojan walls to stab Capys the 


Trojan. Each “sniper” slaughters the friend « 
thus they slaughter the equivalent of their o 


therefore X=O. 


friends. 


Unfortunately, we in the audience d onh 
apprehend the quality of this play by an asiona 
sentence. The players seemed to have no con nd ove 
these good words. The loveliest thoughts jus: tumbled 
out at a nervous speed as if each actor wanted spill the 
pearls before he forgot them. 

Here was a play which was meant to be spoien rath: 
than acted. And assuming the inability of amateurs | 
act such difficult parts it would have been bety 
to have concentrated upon the beauty and micaning of 
the words. In such a play, action only partly consists jj 
the movement of the body. It should consist in th 
tempo and power of the voice. By which I do not mea 
ranting, but variation and emotional emphasis. There 


was a singular lack of natural vocality in the first play 
In fact, when one of the players forgot his lines and ; 
pause occurred, it struck me as the most natural piece 
of acting of the whole evening; for in real life, that js 
exactly what people do under emotional stress—forg 
what to say. 


The Barrie play went better, with full honours to M 
Duncan Cameron who gave just the right air of siniste 
simplicity to the part of the host. Most of the other player 
were good, particularly Mr. Perrett, who spoke clearly and 
carried his part easily. Unfortunately, however—as is usua 
with most amateur societies—the players were carrying mot 
than enough make-up on their faces for the vasty distanc 
and limelights of Drury Lane. 

Phe last play, They Refused to be Resurrected, by N. K. Smit! 
s an amusing fantasy in which three corpses, viz., Harlequi 
Mr. Charles Fox), Pierrot (Mr. Charles Crighton) an 
Columbine (Miss Jane Drew), are resurrected by a thoughtles 
young novice of a playwright (Mr. Robert Lanchester), wh 
by the fact of writing about them (or their counterparts upot 
the modern stage), brings them back into harness and makes 
them say and do a number of things; things which they are not 
accustomed to say or do. Of course, the author is shown a 
work, oblivious of their presence. As he writes so they act 
ind speak. But he keeps changing his mind. They are tire 
of the whole thing, and want to go to sleep, so eventually th 
refuse to act when he attempts to think, and his mind 
baulked. It is a battle of wills, and they win. 

From the point of view of acting, this last piece was | 
best of the lot—or it may have been that we had got mor 
tuned to the stage and the players. In the latter respect 
think it would have been better to have reversed the ord 
of these plays. The Drinkwater play should have come [as 
when the a¢tors and the audience were more used to each othe 
Chis is a most important point to remember with amateu 
performances, for the audience is also nervous at first. Thre 
separate plays accentuate the difhiculty by raising our init 
misgivings three times instead of once. The staging and lighting 
were extraordinarily good throughout. 

F. E. Townprow [A.! 
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Book Reviews 


JOHN NASH AND HIS TIME.* 


BY PROFESSOR 4A. 


lo att 1. to describe the scope of this excellent 
hook is ery difficult task; in fact, the subject is so 
yoluminot ; that a mere reviewer may crave indulgences 
fhe fails to do justice to the skill and industry of the 
author. ‘lo be. brief, the plan worked upon by Mr. 
Summerson owes its success no less to a comprehensive 
view of Nash as a man than to a detailed survey of his 
works. Every known authority has been consulted— 
there are no omissions and few lapses. The book, 
therefore, stands as a model of scholarship and accurate 
research. It is well arranged, the illustrations are 
explanatory and a guide to further study. Such is the 
interest of the matter that even those who do not care 
much about historical architecture should have little 
excuse to plead ignorance of events which formed the 
basis of architectural style in the nineteenth century. 

Mr. Summerson describes buildings and designs 
directed by one man at a period when the social structure 
of England was undergoing drastic change. A mass of 
information inaccessible to busy professional men is 
packed into a small compass. Evidence of the peculiar 
ability of Nash as an organiser, as a town planner and to 
some extent as a courtier, has been marshalled with 
impartiality. Mr. Summerson has proved himself to be 
not only the master of an attractive manner of writing, 
but one gifted with the power to describe the composition 
of buildings. It is not my intention to dismiss the subject 
of Nash in cursory fashion. The opportunity to hold the 
mirror up to past, present and future events is too good 
to be missed, and the moral of social influences and thei 
effect in forming art is valuable. 

In any account of a particular phase of architecture 
the factors of contemporary civilisation and environment 
demand almost equal consideration to the works of art 
which are esteemed to be essential products of that phase. 
We should bring to mind the developing traits in the 
national character, the tendency of trade, the trend of 
politics; in fact, all the facets of social life which have 
combined to produce the arts should be weighed and 
analysed. In other words, the very essentials of political 
ind industrial evolution are germane to the study of 
English architecture at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. Mr. Summerson, in his account of Nash and 
the Regency, takes all this for granted. He has assumed 
that the average architect is fully acquainted with the 
period. Even if this were the case, and we know full well 
itis not, it is a pleasant thing to have the background 
‘ketched in in outline. No one can afford to separate 

* Fohn 
London : 


Vash, Architect to King George 1V. By John Summerson 
Allen and Unwin. 1935. 10s. 6d. 


E. RICHARDSON 


biographical study from the context of a period which 
was so important and one whichexercisedsuch a profound 
influence on the whole of the nineteenth century. In 
reconsidering this period, we are getting closer to the 
secret of the individualism of Nashand his contemporaries. 
We compfehend the phase through which the art of the 
country then passed as being, in fact, the outcome of the 
preceding phase and the foundation of the next. The 
duality of outlook, pro-Hellenic in one direction and 
pro-Medieval in another, forms the link between the 
architectural policy of the eighteenth and the more 
eclectic Victorian period. It becomes impossible to 
dissociate the achievements of our own day from the 
sequences of Regency and post-Regency contributions. 

Searching for the basic causes of Nash’s adventures 
into bilateral architecture it is usual to attribute the 
result to the persistence of the classical school and the 
inevitable reaction towards Gothic. The new spirit which 
accompanied the industrial revolution was destined to 
change the whole structure of society and to crowd into a 
century a social development for which no precedent 
exists. Further, it is no mistake to say that, broadly 
speaking, Victorian architecture, furniture and decora- 
tion owes its genesis to the example of Regency London. 

It was inevitable that the stimulation of industry 
which began at the time of the Napoleonic War should 
have ended in building expansion and Metropolitan 
Improvement. It has proved equally inevitable that the 
terrific expansion of industry in the Victorian period 
should end in the nervous exhaustion which is character- 
istic of much of the art of to-day. When Nash entered 
the lists, what might be termed the “gentlemanly 
interest” in architecture was very much in evidence. 
But there is the reverse to the medal. Industry had 
already assumed recognisable proportions in the Mid- 
lands and the North. Canals were being formed and 
waterways improved, the coach roads were in process of 
remetalling. The cotton trade had developed and the 
factory system was threatening the by-industries. The 
era of the great contractor and the capitalist manufac- 
turer was at hand. In short, the steam engine had al- 
ready been harnessed and was used by Matthew Boulton 
for the manufacture of ornaments and toys. The period 
of Regency architecture coincides, therefore, with the 
industrial revolution and the concentration of munition 
workers in the South at a time when this country was 
fighting for its right to exist as an independent world 
power. Herein is to be seen the impetus essential to the 
huilding of palaces, mansions and streets of houses for 
the “‘middling people.’’ And all this took place before 
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Trevithick’s locomotive had inspired George Stephenson. The 
improvement in coach traffic following the passing of the Mail 
Coach Act in 1784 implied better kept 1 he French 
Revolution had destroyed the textile industry in France; this, 
the need for rapid 


too, was England’s gain, and once mor 
transport is seen. In the design for Highgate Archway and the 





project for the Regent’s Canal we encounter fresh aspects of 


Nash’s grasp of social affairs and his flair for big business. 


England had become a great w rkshop, but she retained 
agriculture as her staple industry. The aspect of the countryside 
was unspoiled, the “‘greenth” crept through country towns and 
was lost in the “‘blueth” of unsullied distance. Park lands 
already improved by Capability Brown yielded to the caress 
of Humphry Repton. The thatched cottage and neat shooting 
box fitted into the picture in proximity to more aacient build- 
ings. It is significant that an agricultural revolution was 
proceeding pari passu with the intensive production of manu- 
factured goods for export. Free trade had not yet disturbed 
the security of Enelish markets. Small wonder that we look 
back with longing to this period of relative equilibrium in th 
Arts. It was a time when things appeared balanced and few 
desired alteration. Here again the value of Mr. Summerson’s 
book is demonstrated, for it shows how faithfully architecture 


reflects the ideals and aspirations of a nation. 

Nash was fortunate in his choice of period and able enough 
to grasp the potential aids to professional reputation. England 
at that time was far from being an old country, 
with the United States, which had recently severed connection 
with the Mother Country, the new Imperialism was more 
vouthful. Nash enjoyed the society of the foremost men of his 
time; he could command expensiv 
architecture, both English and foreign. 
to employ talented architects and artists, such as the elder 
Pugin, and he saw the wisdom of forming good working 
library. He it was who directed the arranging of the conven- 
tional scenery of the new shopping centre of London, thereby 
providing showcases for the leading tradespeople who were 
profiting by the revival of England’s trade after Waterloo. As 
an architect Nash was a decorator. He lacked the artistry of 
Holland, while the scholarship of the newer generation exem- 
plified by the youthful Cockerell was beyond his power. He 
had none of the painstaking zeal of Soane, but his was a 
persistence that seldom falls to the power ofan ordinary mortal 
and he overcame all opposition to his grandiose projects, 

“Metropolitan Improvements” became synonymous with 
the name of John Nash. The speculations in building values in 
the West End of London were echoed in places as far apart as 
Plymouth, Newcastle and Dublin. Cheltenham and Leaming- 
ton in turn became “Architectural”? after the Nash manner. 
Finally, Decimus Burton planned the Calverly Estate at Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

The period of the Regency has been praised by Professor 
Goodhart-Rendel for its contribution to the Romantic Move- 
to the 


by comparison 


works on 
He was in a position 


illustrated 


ment. Might not the age that gave the death blow 
slave trade, that discussed political reform and aided the 


Greeks in their fight for freedom be praised also for its humani- 
tarian sympathies? It is the humane as well as the romantic 
spirit of the arts that makes the more subtle and the more 


lasting appeal. Mr. Summerson has described John Nash and 
his compositions so well that it would be superfluous to add one 
word to his account of the buildings in Regent’s Park or even of 
Buckingham Palace. 

As an architect Nash appears as the product of a time when 
English taste fluctuated between examples from the Continent, 
particularly France and Germany, leavened with tags of 
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Hellenistic detail. His ambidexterity is shown S Castle 
building and essays in Gothic. He did not scr to dray 
upon Vitruvius Brittanicus for elevations, or to c: Denon 


when in Egyptian darkness. In that silver ag: he arts 
John Nash appears as the chief advocate of “Brita Metal.” 


a method which allowed of the old forms being rey iced and 
adapted by means of substantial alloys. 
SPECIFICATION WRITING 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR Bur.piInG Works. By Wilfria Evershed 
F.S.I. Second Edition. London: Pitman. 1935. 
ARCHITECTS’ SPECIFICATIONS—How TO Writ! iEM, B 


Goldwin Goldsmith, Ph.B., F.AJ.A. New York: n Wiley. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 1935. 125. 6d. ‘ 


DHE ELEMENTS OF SPECIFICATION WRITING; A TEX ‘OK FOR 
STUDENTS OF Crvit ENGINEERING. By R. S. Airby, CE. 
Fourth Edition. New York: John Wiley. Lond Chap 








and Hall. 1935. 10s. 
Che nearly simultaneous issue of these three works dealing 
with a subject which might be supposed to for certain 


amount of resemblance in treatment serves to emphasise the 
different viewpoints from which the prescription of 
processes may be taken. 

Che first-named book is of the familiar (and more imme- 
diately useful) type which consists in the main of model 
clauses to fit most of the circumstances of ordinary practice 
in house building and similar simple structural work. It js 
generally on sound and reliable lines, though with a tendency 
to the perpetuation of outworn modes, which is the danger 
f “‘copied”’ specifications. In any further edition the author 
would be well advised to subject to some further revision the 
sections dealing with tiler, joiner, plumber and hot water 
fitter, and electric lighting. Recognition of the fact that 
British Standard Specifications now cover many other classes 
of manufacture than Portland cement, and of the changes in 
practice produced by the introduction into common use of 
plywood, bituminous products, copper tubes and _ plastics is 
overdue; and a good deal of the space occupied in description 
of nearly obsolete practises in a work which is necessarily 
compressed, might be more profitably devoted to the develop- 
ments which are supplanting them. This criticism is not in- 
tended to detract from the worth of a book which will un- 
doubtedly be of renewed value to students. It would be further 
improved by a more comprehensive index, as it contains 
clauses descriptive of numerous materials not represented at 
all therein, and the references which are included are sometimes 
incomplete and even misleading. Mr. Goldsmith’s book is ont 
to be read, rather than referred to. Its scheme is the enuncia- 
tion of principles of orderliness, and insistence on the import- 
ance of clear language and freedom from repetitive detail as 
the basis of sound specification writing. During my long term 
as an examiner in this subject in the R.I.B.A. Final I car 
recall only too many instances of students who might have 
benefited greatly by an appreciation of these principles. Th 
author brings out his points clearly and well; some of his 
chapters dealing with debatable points (e.g., “Standardisation” 
are worthy of study by many who have passed the student 
age. One mild grumble may perhaps be indulged—the fre- 
quent, and in many cases unnecessary, footnotes interrupt the 
sequence in a manner which many will find irritating. They 
are chiefly quotations from various technical journals and 
appear intended to reinforce the writer’s expressed opinions 
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on their va’ ous subjects, thereby displaying a modesty which 


seems unt | for. 

The tl ok approaches the subject from the point of 
view of a ¢ er dealing with work in which a high proportion 
of the cos lie in the shifting of large masses of soil or rock. 
In work ; type looseness of description or hasty assump- 
tions of fa iy land the employer in heavy and unprofitable 


th directly and as a consequence of the time 
itract being extensively disturbed. Apart from 
ontracts which involve physical dangers greatly 
those commonly encountered in mere building 
io afford increased risk of dispute as to liabilities 
ntingencies, and a great deal of space is devoted 
in this book to means of safeguarding the employer against 
such eventualities. If the first book named may be classed 
as mainly technical, the second as administrative, this third 
can be called chiefly legal, and it appears to imply, by many 
allusions, that the risks from ‘‘sharp practice” in the civil 
engineering field are considerably greater than commonly 
arise in building practice. As a general chart of the channels, 
with exposure of rocks, rapids, and quicksands likely to be 
met with—a very specialised aspect of specification-writing— 
this book seems an adequate performance. 
Epwin Gunn [4.]. 
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THE SCIENCE OF LIGHTING 
A Symposium ON ILLuminaATION. Edited by C. F. Webber Grievee 
son, B.Sc., Mf.A.(Oxon.). London: Chapman and Hall, 1935. 
»s, Od. 

[his is a notable book. It consists of reprints of ten lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the National Illumination 
Committee of Great Britain and the I]Iuminating Engineering 
Society of the Regent Street Polytechnic in 1933. 

[he Editor, who is the Honorary Secretary of the Education 
Sub-Committee of the National Committee, states in his pre- 
face that no attempt has been made to unify the styles of the 
individual lecturers who contribute chapters dealing with 
different phases of the work of the modern illuminating engi- 
neer. The result is that the subject of illumination as a whole is 
presented to the reader with a diversity of method and of 
mentality which must inevitably appear incongruous to the 
orderly mind of the practising architect; and as the lecturers 
are scientists or engineers, it is also to a large extent presented 
ina manner which will find but little favour with those who 
instinctively regard scientific phraseology and mathematical 
formule with that distaste and alarm which ordinary people 
reserve for snakes. 

gut even if the bulk of the book should remain unread, the 
lust chapter by Mr. Clifford Paterson, Past President of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers and of the International 
[llumination Commission, on ‘*Lighting in the Service of Man- 
kind,” should alone serve to secure for the book a place on the 
otice bookshelf—if not on the bedside bookshelf—of every 
architect who desires to keep abreast of modern movements in 
design, 

Atconstitutes a presentation of the subject of illumination and 
or its relation to life and architecture which is strikingly novel; 
suggestive and stimulating to a remarkable degree. It must be 
read to be appreciated, but once read it will be re-read again 
and again with ever increasing pleasure. It is phrased in the 
obvious and simple diction which invariably characterises the 
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true scientist. Not only does it present well-known physical and 
physiological conceptions in a fresh and fascinating garb, but 
it draws attention to those psychological reactions, all impor- 
tant to the architect, which have as yet been scarcely studied 
at all. 

One is tempted to quote wholesale, but one extract will 
suffice. Speaking of factory lighting, the lecturer says: “‘It is 
not enough to have sufficient lighting for safety and to secure 
the requisite speed and accuracy in work; even more important 
is the atmosphere of stimulation and well-being engendered by 
good illumination . . . a low level of illumination causes indi- 
viduals to make up from their own store of nervous energy that 
stimulation to virile activity which in adequate illumination 
comes from outside . the effect of relief and well-being 
caused by the transition from insufficient to really good illumi- 
nation is a permanent one; and we do well to reckon with it in 
planning the admission of daylight to our factories and in de- 
signing installations for artificial illumination.” 

These are words for the architect to learn by heart, remem- 
bering Le Corbusier’s pregnant phrase: ‘‘Je dessine avec la 
lumieére.”’ 

As the lectures were delivered in the far off days of 1933, the 
reader must expect lacune in our present-day knowledge of 
the subject, such as the application of perspective and of the 
mercury vapour lamp to the science of street lighting. 

It is, however, somewhat strange that the subject of daylight 
illumination should have omitted all reference to the important 
reaction—partly physiologicaland partly psychological—to con- 
trast, dealt with in a Government publication well before 1933, 
which causes the “grumble point” to remain constant over 
huge variations of weather. 

The various lecturers are all experts with well-deserved 
reputations, and the architectural reader who may find their 
matter somewhat indigestible would do well to take to heart a 
sentence in Chapter I: **How many there are of us who, although 
grasping the theory, omit the arithmetic which will give the 
theory a physical significance and a vivid reality.” 

A charming frontispiece consists of a gold-fluted lamp of 
the Samurian Queen Shub-Ad, 3400 B.c. The design and 
craftsmanship might well pass for an example of high-class 
modern work. 

Percy J. WAcpRraAM [Z.]. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ COMPENDIUM 
THe ARCHITECTS’ COMPENDIUM, AND ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THI 
BurtpiInc Trane. Edited by 7. E. Sears, J.P. [F], assisted 
by a E. Sears, Jun.. C.B.E., M.A., M.I.Mech.E. sgth year. 
Londo» 3 Compe ndium Publi hing Co. 2 guineas. 

Che 49th issue of The Architects’ Compendium is fully up to the 
standard of previous issues of this useful publication. The chiet 
value of the book, apart from the usefulness of having so many 
trade announcements collected together, lies in the sections at the 
end, in which are to be found a schedule of prices for building work, 
estimated for building work of some magnitude where modern 
appliances would be used; they include for supervision, establish- 
ment charges and profit. A schedule of prices for the supply of 
materials and articles delivered to site and standard wage rates in 
leading centres. These are followed by a technical data section and 
by a summary of the main provisions of the London Building Act, 
including the new steelwork code; a statement of distri¢t surveyors’ 
fees ; a summary of the M.O.H. Model Bye-laws ; regulations as to 
the construction of theatres and cinemas and a summary of new 
legal decisions and statutes affecting building. 
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I. Jourdain. SOCIETIES 
124”, xvi-- 423 pp. — xi in ee oz NATIONAL HoUusinG aND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL lhe 

SUMMERSON (JOHN) \nnual report: 35th for 19[34-]35- 193 seat 
*John Nash. Arc hit ct to Ls ng G 1\ NATIONAL HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING COUNCIL at Z 
Oy . 295 pp XVIp folding t 1.:G I vu SIX pamphlets Annual conference... ; Facts and figures 

R.& P \I randum . R).4 6 pams. 6”. Lond. 1935 R 
JRAWIN ‘ . 
Birt.es (T. G.) Crarrs, Frrrincs Desi 
Sign-writing. (Hours of leisure series a nag? et nd 
oP pe sie 1 e ; The Medieval carver. 
; is a3 : 73°. xix—187 pp.-+-xx pls. Cambridge: U. P. 1935. 8s. 6 
PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 1 ( 

Cranrerenp Surveyors’ INSTITUTION and off WOODFORDE (CHRISTOPHER) ts - 

Standard method of measurement of br : I Medieval glass of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. Poel: 
eal ail R 81°. 56 pp. — (7) pls. Norwich: Goose & Son. (19 —. 28-3 neal 

BuitpInc Types Liver (HierMann) and Creutz (MAx) BAI 

ee Geschichte der metallkunst. ii 

Home Ovrici 2 vols. 9”. Stuttgart: Enke. 1904-09. (£1 1s.) | 
t ] ‘ y Y YT ’ » ) 
eg of Safety requirements in res r pla ) BoreNnius (TANCRED) Banc 

Udi “ntertainm I } i 

I centertainment. — St. Thomas Becket in art. lhe 

( iby oldine p nd I t« , ; — 
2 - TOO pp. cing | I 1.M.S.O 13 bd. P ", XIN 22pp.—xlivpls. Lond.: Methuen. 1932. (6s.,remaindered desig 
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Review of Periodicals 


ht is made in this review to refer to the more important articles in all the journals received by the library. 


None of the 


ils mentioned are in the loan library, but the Librarian will be pleased to give information about prices and where each 


il can be obtained. 


Members can have photostat copies of particular articles made at their own cost on application to 


the Librarian. 


CIVIC BUILDINGS 


ARCH} r AND BurtpiInG News. Vol. CXLII. No. 3462. 
26 April, P. 88. 

Burper. Vol. CXLVII. No. 4815. 3 May. P. 822. 
Worthing municipal assembly hall. (C. Cowles-Voysey [F.].) 
CHURCHES 

ARC! rs’ JournAL. Vol. LYX XI. No. 2101. 25 April. 

P. ‘a 
AkCHITECT AND Buitp1InG News. Vol. CXLII. No. 3463 
> May. FP: 847. 
Church of St. Mary, Becontree. Welch, Cachemaille-Day 
d Lander [F.A.]. 
MoNATSHEFTE F. BAuKUNsT U. STapTeBAu. Vol. LY. 
No. Ae F. 189. 


\ small wooden chapel, St. Bonifatius at Frankfurt-am-Main- 
Martin Weber) and a wooden church at Breslau 
with an interesting timber roof on crucks, very 


Bonames 
\. Trumpke), 
ell illustrated. 


OFFICES 

ARCHITECTURE ILLUSTRATED. 1935. April. 
Offices and showrooms by Austen Hall [F.] and Whinney, 
Son and Austen Hall for various gas companies, the Metro- 
jlitan Water Board and a London wholesale draper. 
Vol. CXLVIII. No. 4812. 26 April. P. 774. 
Lane. Exchange building, in- 


\. W. Moore and Nicholas 





BUILDER. 
Rubber Exchange, Mincing 
cluding members’ club house. 
and Dixon-Spain [FF.]. 


SHOPS 
TER Es Forma (Bupapest). Vol. 
. 103. 
Modern shops and shopfronts in Budapest. 
THEATRES AND CINEMAS 
Vol. XXXII. No. 5. May. P. 128. 
rhe Grand Theatre, Shanghai. (L. E. Hudec.) A cinema 
seating 2,200. Also Lafayette Cinema, Shanghai, and a cinema 
it Zlin, Czecho Slovakia (F. L. Gahura), for 2,200 seats. 
PER Es Forma (Bupapest). Vol. VIII. No. 2. February. 
P. 44. 
Design for an open-air theatre. (P. Kaffka.) 
STADTEBAU. Vol. NLY. 


Vill. No. 4. Ap 


BAUMEISTER. 


MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 
No. J. P. 169. 

A German festival theatre. Design for a vast theatre by Hans 
Poelzig. Also an article on the historical development of the 
lneatre, 

BANDSTANDS 

Pencit. Points. Vol XVI. No. 4. April. P. 171. 

Band Pavilion at Sioux City for an open air auditorium. 


lhe pavilion is a large half-saucer shaped reflector carefull) 
designed for good acoustic properties. 


TRANSPORT BUILDINGS 
ARCHITECT AND BuImLDING NEws. 
> May. 
Railway station, Oberhausen. 
and K. Schoner. 
BoUwKUNDIG WEEKBLAD 


27 April. P. 185. 


Vol. CXLI. No. 3463- 
K. Herrmann with F. Tapps 
1935. No. 17. 


) 


ARCHITECTURA. 


H. G. J. Schelling. 


Railway signal box at Harlem. 


Arcuitects’ JouRNAL. Vol. LXNXI. No. 2010. 25 April: 
Fr: s) 36. 
A one-storey garage in Berlin. (F. Forbat. 
ABATTOIRS 
TECHNIQUE SANITAIRE ET MUNICIPALE. Vol. NX. 


Vo. }. 
\rticle on the treatment and disposal of waste water, ¢tc., 
well illustrated. 


April. P. 75. 


] 
from abattoirs ; 


BRIDGES 
Casa BELLA. 
Concrete bridge over the Tevere. 


HOSPITALS, ETC. 

Burtper. Vol. CXLVIII. No. 4811. 
Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, City Road. 
Jones, Sons and Smithers [FF.]. 

ConstRucTION Moperne. Vol. L. No. 29. 21 April. 

P. 646. ; 
Hospital at Miliana, Algeria 
teresting design for hot climate. 
and 60 reserved for the military. 

Vol. XIII. No. 88. April. P. 39. 
\nti-tubercular dispensary (I. Gardella and E. Martini); 
also provincial research laboratory by the same architects. 


SFORTS BUILDINGS 
CONSTRUCTION MODERNE. 
P. 658. 
Ice rinks. Article illustrating several rinks and describing 
construction, planning requirements and equipment. A useful 


Vol. XI. No. 88. April. P. 24. 


G. Pagano. 


/ 


19 April. P. 7 34- 
Campbell- 


X. Salvador, architect). In- 
Provides 160 beds for civilians 


Casa BELLA. 


Vol Z No. 0, 28 Ap l. 
. , / 


reference. 

Casa Betta. Vol. XIII. No. 88. April. P. 8. 
“Il Golf dell’ Ugolino,.”? Florence. A country club, including 
restaurant, etc., club house, bathing pool, etc. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
Buitper. CXLVIII. No. 4813. 3 May. P. 816. 
University of Liverpool Students’ Union (C. H. Reilly, 
L. B. Budden, J. E. Marshall [FF.]), includes assembly hall 
dining-rooms, library, club rooms, etc. 
ARCHITECT AND BurtpING News. Vol. CXLII. No. 
26 April. P. 95. 


A School near Paris. 


3462. 


J. Debat-Ponsan. 
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ARCHITECTURE. Vol. NLVIII. No. 4. 
School, Rue Kuss (M. R. Expert), a large 
boys’ school, Rue St. Martin (M. 
Vol. XXXIIT. No. 5. M 
Engineering laboratory of the State Te 
Zurich, with lecture theatre, 
etc. O. R. Salvisbere, 
MONATSHEFTE F. 
No. 5. P. 181. 
Aahus University, Denmark (K. Fis! 
P. Stegmann), a modern 
building. 


SPAS 


BAUMEISTER. 


3 AUMEISTER. 


machine row 
architect. 


BAt 


chemical and 


Vol. XXXITI. N V 


\. Berry 


Spa building at Wildbad im Wiirtt, Schwa 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS 
Vol. XLVIII. No. 4 


More designs for Paris Exhibition, 1937 


ARCHITECTURE. 


transport and tourist building, applied 
3OUWKUNDIG WEEKBLAD. 1935. \ 


D* 


Brussels Exhibition, construction of 


DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTURAL Forum. Vol LAJI. .N 
Illustrati 
competition 


The House for modern living. 
designs submitted in a 
General Electric 


were submitted). 


organised by 
of 20.000 and 35,000 
northern and southern climates. 
in the terms of the needs of 
family. Mr. Bliss, **a 
two.” 
husband does 
a. Many of 
almost all ‘‘modern.”’ 
a house in California at 


Che 
an average At 
young and energeti 
her own 
the designs are of 

Altadena by R. J 
awarded a gold medal as the best house 
erected during the past year 


FLATS 

ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol 

P. 660. 

Special number on Residential Flats 
illustrating a number of the best recent 
England, including Highpoint, Highgat« 
King’s Court, Ravenscroft Park. by J. H 
field Court, Golders Green, by A. V. Pi 
special articles on equipment, conve 
MoperRnNeE. Vol. J 


LXXXI 


rsion 
CONSTRUCTION 

r. 656. 
Modern apartment building, P 
Seven floors above ground floor, each 


aris (Gut 


eighth floor comprising two maisonettes 
concrete with ** blocks. 


3UDAPEST 


* confort 


TER ks Forma. 
P. 93. 

Housing. 

pest. 


Illustrations of ambitious schen 


Clo. 1 tot 
[he competitors were as] 
cub leet capacity 


prog 


Mrs. Bliss ** educated at the Same 


house work, 
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MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 
No. 5. 

Special plates on the normal dimensions of mai | 

domestic furniture and building elements. A use| ferer 

Well illustrated. j 


HOSTEL 

Master Buitper. Vol. XL. .Vo. 873. April. P 
Hostel at the Mussolini Stadium, Rome, for the la, the 
children’s section of the Fascist organisation ; tw ae iu 
mitories, dining-rooms and kitchens. 


MATERIALS 


STADTEBA 


ARCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXXVII. \ Ay 
P. 243 
Paint and lighting. A useful article on the value of d paint. 


ing and decoration as a factor in good lighting. 
MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. Vol. X, .Vo.= 
P. 307, 
External finish of granite walls, pointing and masonry treat. 
ment, illustrated by a number of good photographs. 
BUILDING SCIENCE 
JOURNAL OF INsTITUTE OF HEATING AND VENTILATIN 
ENGINEERS. Vol. III. .Vo. 26. April. P. 49. 
The Exclusion of Solar Heat. Second instalment of articles 
by Mr. H. E. Beckett describing recent research w 
B.R.S 
TOWN PLANNING 
JOURNAL OF INsTITUrION OF MUNICIPAL AND Covnty 
ENGINEERS. Vol. LXI. No. 22. 23 April. P. 11 
Problems of the growing suburb. A thorough survey of th 
social, hygienic and architectural requirements of a moder 
suburb, illustrated by reference to Heston and Isk 
QO. P. F. Hilton, Deputy Borough Engineer. 
\RCHITECTURAL Recorp. Vol. LXYXVIII. 
P. 249. 
Frank Lloyd Wright describes **Broadacre City,” 


community; 


worth | 
Vo. 4. Af 


an ideal 
‘‘a general decentralisation and architectural re- 
integration of all units into one fabric,” explained by means ofa 
large model made by Wright and his apprentices at Taliesin, 
Wisc 
JOURNAL OF RoyAL SANITARY INSTITUTE. 
Vay. P. 619. 
Housing Act, 1930: Promise and Performance. Paper by C. A 
Stansbury, Housing Inspector, Walsall. 


WALL PAINTING 
PROCEEDINGS OF Royal 
HT, No. 134. F382. 
Professor E. W. Tristram on English Mediaeval Mural Painting. 
MEMORIALS 


\IONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. 
P. 101. 


lannenberg memorial: design for the Hindenburg ma 


onsin,. 


Vol. LV. No. 1. 


Vol NNVIIL. Part 


INSTITUTION. 


Vol. XIX. No.5. 


The 
cum. 
INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
ARCHITECTURAL 
P2077. 
\pplied and industrial art. Articles and illustrations. 
Corbett on industrial design and the architect. 


Vol. LXXVII. No. 4. April 


RECORD. 


H.W. 
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Correspondence 


1 May 35 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
9, Old Square, 
Lincoln's Inn, W.C.2 
To the Edi’)’, JOURNAL R.1.B.A.,— 

DEAR 5 -A letter in The Times, by Mr. Henry 
Tonks, clamouring for sartorial colour in St. Paul’s, 
raises in my mind once more the idea of colour, or at all 
events form, at architectural functions. 


Is the question of robes for architects too stale and un- 
profitable to be referred to again in your pages? 

When the subject, on its last appearance, was, like 
chivalry, “laughed away,” the laughter was perhaps not 
unreasonable. Everybody was to be vested, not only the 
President, but the latest licentiate, and visions arose of 
the Institute’s silk and stole being flaunted by cheerful 
youths on occasions insignificant, and perhaps festive 
rather than professional. 

Could not robes be authorised only for presidents, 
members of Council and gold medallists, past and 


Obi 


W. BAINBRIDGE REYNOLDS 

We have received the following note on Mr. Bainbridge 
Reynolds from Mr. CG. F. Annesley Voysey (F.]. 

[ do feel that as an affectionate friend for 61 years, a 
ittle known great man should have it recorded how he 
was regarded by the two professions of Architecture and 
the Church. All the leading architects of the last 50 years 
regarded William Bainbridge Reynolds as a_ great 
artist, the writer and many others declaring him to be 
the finest of our day. 

Reynolds, who died on 31 March last, aged 80, was 
articled in 1870 or 1871 to J. P. Seddon, F.R.1.B.A., for 
five years, then entered George Edmund _ Street’s 
office during the building of the new Law Courts, 
alterwards acting as draughtsman with the Royal 
Engineers, and then made a speciality of architectural 
metal work. 

Ultimately Reynolds established workshops of his own, 
and trained a staff of highly-skilled craftsmen. He 
executed work, frequently designed by himself, for all the 
leading architects of his day. There is hardly a cathe- 
dral in Britain in which there is not an example of his 
work, and in many a church also. Archbishops, 
bishops and other dignitaries of the church know well 
and appreciate the work of Bainbridge Reynolds, which 
was not confined to metal work but included nearly 
every craft and material, such as stained glass, em- 
broidery, ivory, etc. His knowledge of ecclesiastical 
forms, ceremonies, furniture and ornaments was vast. 
Being a very high churchman he had profound rever- 
ence for traditional ceremonial and symbolism. His 


present? They would, I think, be self-sacrificingly 
worn, after modest protest. 

We have one of the most distinguished buildings in 
London ; why should those who are prominent in it, be 
in appearance) dull? 

There are occasions of State, like the Jubilee, 
when it would be fitting that those who represent the 
Institute should be garbed by the Institute, and not by 
some university, however ancient. 

There are countless local functions, where the im- 
portance of the architect, in the eyes of the simple, 
would be emphasised by a robe of office; and why 
should he not join the company of bishops and curates, 
mayors and freemasons, and add beauty to the scene 
by his vesture, as well as dignity, by his virtue? It would 
be, as Pepys would say, “very noble.’’—Faithfully 
yours, 

HERBERT [BBERSON [F.]. 


Ctuary 


personal charm was marked by gentleness, courtesy and 
manliness : in every way a sensitive gentleman. He was 
intensely musical and much more thoughttul than 
talkative. One often wished he would say more because 
of his charming voice. 

It is impossible to give a complete list of his many 
works, but the following should be mentioned : altar 
furniture, etc., at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster 
Abbey, York Minster, Canterbury, Llandaff, Norwich, 
Christ’s Church Priory, Durham Cathedral, and other 
cathedrals and churches. In addition, of course, he 
carried out many secular works. 

As most of Reynolds’s work was done forarchitectsand 
ecclesiastics, his name was seldom mentioned. 


VINCENT HOOPER [4.]. 

Born on 13 June 1879, at Redhill, Mr. Vincent Hooper was 
the second surviving son of Mr. Thomas Rowland Hooper, 
architect, and the late Mrs. Elizabeth Hooper. He was 
educated at Reigate Grammar School. After leaving he was 
articled, from 1894-98, to his father, obtaining valuable 
experience of local architectural practice. 

From 1898 he served as assistant to Messrs. Boardman and 
Son, of Norwich, for some years and during his spare time was 
actively engaged in measuring and sketching portions of the 
fine Norfolk churches nearby. It was at this point in his 
career that he gained interest in water colour sketching, which 
he developed in after years under the late Mr. Tatton Winter, 
R.B.A., into a distinctive style of his own. An exhibition of 
his pictures took place in Reigate in October 1927. It is to 
be regretted that pressure of business in recent years has pre- 
vented further works. Mr. Hooper, however, took considerable 
interest in local artand assisted at many exhibitions, including 
those of the Holmesdale Fine Arts. 
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After leaving Norwich he became assistant to Mr. Arthur 


Keen, F.R.I.B.A., of Grays Inn, thereby gaining experience of 


building conditions in London. Before returning to the Redhill 
practice he made a tour in the West Country to study and 
draw many fine historical buildings. At this time he joined the 
Architectural Association, of which he remained a life member. 
On his return he entered into partnership with his father, and, 


passing his qualifying examinations, becam« \ssociate of 


the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1904 

In 1909 he married the eldest daughter of the late Mr. 
Tatton Winter, Mr. Hooper joined the Royal Engineer 
Reserves at the beginning of the war and was called up for 
active service in 1916. He obtained a commission and was 
drafted to Flanders, serving with the 142nd Army Troops 
Company R.E, until the end of the war, being demobilised 
early in 1919. During his service in Flanders he seized every 
opportunity of sketching landscape and architectural subjects. 

On his return home he started once more in architectural 
practice and worked up a considerable business in the neigh- 
bourhood. He moved his office to Reigate in 1930, after taking 
over the practice of the late Mr. C. E. Sa n, at 67, High 
Street. Amongst his many works the series of schools he has 
designed for the Borough Education ( both alone 
and in partnership with his father, are well-known. They 
include Cronwell Road, Hooley and St. John’s Girls’ Schools 
and, more recently, the much admired new ] x School at 
South Park. 

In competition work previous to the war he showed pre- 
eminence in design, winning in 1913 the competition for the 
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City of Liverpool Sanatorium at Fazakerly. At ime of its 


construction it was one of the very largest sanato: England 
and most up-to-date in its conceptions of sane rium cop. 
struction. He also won the open competitions for Reigate 
Lodge Estate layout, the Infirmary at the then 3uardians’ 
Institute, Redhill, and after the war the limited npetition 
for the South Park War Memorial. 

His interest in hospital design, fostered by his success as 


Saxon Snell Prizeman in 1913 for study in this >ranch of 


architecture, led to his designing in recent years t!« addition 
to the East Surrey Hospital, Redhill, formally, ened by 
Princess Mary. In collaboration with Mr. | Troup. 


F.R.I.B.A., he also designed the Carshalton War Memoria} 


Hospital 

In the field of domestic architecture his houses are too 
numerous to mention, both in the locality and as far distant 
as the South Coast. Twenty-five of the new houses on the 


High Trees Estate can be placed to his credit, as also th 
development of a number of estates and designs for ill houses 
in the district. His more recent works include the alterations to 
the Redhill Market Hall, Barclays Bank, Redhill, the new 
Redstone Cemetery Chapel, a dignified and beautiful building, 
and Messrs. Hall and Co.’s new showrooms at Redhill. By 
strict integrity and a thorough mastery of even thi smallest 
details evident in all his work he has throughout his career 
won the confidence and esteem of the many clients, builders 
and workmen with whom he came in contact. 

His practice will be carried on by his son, Mr. Morris 
Hooper, at the same address 





Notes 


SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 
At the Commemoration of Founders’ Day Manchestex 
University, on 15 May, an honorary degree of LL.D. will be 
conferred on Sir Raymond Unwin. 


XIII CONGRES INTERNATIONAL DES 
ARCHITECTES 
The opening of the XIII International Congress which is 
being held this year in Rome will take place on 22 September. 


The meetings will be held at the Institute of Architecture in 
the Valle Giulia. 
Visits and excursions in Rome and to the new Centres of 


Littoria, Sabaudia and other Italian towns will be organised to 
give members of the Congress an idea of the constructive and 
architectural activity in Italy to-day, and contemporary 
town-planning schemes. Congress members will have the ad- 
vantage of special reductions in fares both by rail and sea 
The matters to be discussed at the Conference are: 


1. Design and production of new materials and results 
obtained from their use. 
2. Knowledge useful to architects, both official and inde- 


pendent, in the study of public buildings and 

3. Report of the means which architects « 
make various State Administrations and 
understand the advantages to be obtained by resorting to their 
experience and direct services without the useless intervention 
of other persons such as building societies 


planning 





mploy SO as LO 
public clearly 





}. The standardisation of apartment housé 

5. Underground construction, circulation and protection. 

6. The protection of plans and right of arcl s to supervise 
i I 


their construction. 


7. Architectural competitions and constructions of publi 
Character. 

Congress members are kindly requested to send their reports 
to the Secretary’s office, Lungotevere Tor di Nona, N.1, not 
later than 15 July. For any further information please apply 
to the Secretary’s office. 


VISIT TO THE BUILDING RESEARCH STATION 

A visit to the Building Research Station at Garston, neat 
Watford, has been arranged to take place on Thursday. 
23 May, in the afternoon, when the subject for discussion and 
demonstration will be ‘Some Problems Concerned with th 
Exclusion of Rain.’”” Members visiting the station for the first 
time may, however. prefer to make a general tour of th 
station, and arrangements for splitting the party into two 
groups are accordingly being made. 

A fast train leaves Euston Station at 2.5 p.m., and Cheap 
Day Return tickets are available at 2s. gd. Those travelling 
by train will assemble outside Watford Junction Station ai 
2.40 p.m., and it is hoped that members travelling by car and 
able to take a passenger or passengers will meet the party there. 

All members of the R.I.B.A. Standing Committees ar‘ 
particularly invited to take part in the visit and to bring friends, 
and it is hoped that a large number will be present. Any 
member is welcome. 

Anyone wishing to take part in the visit is asked to let 
Mr. L. W. Thornton White [A.] (Hon. Sec., Science Standing 
Committee) know not later than Friday, 17 May. 
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MAINTENANCE SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARCHITECTURE 


The Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom 
offer for a\yacd in July 1935 two Maintenance Scholarships in 
Architectu Che Scholarships will consist of a grant for the 
payment, iu whole or in part, of the school fees and necessary 
subscriptions. instruments, books, etc., and, when necessary, 
a maintenance allowance not to exceed as a rule £100a year. 
The Scholarships will be renewable from year to year until 
the student lias finished his or her school training. They will be 
available for students of British nationality who could not 
therwist ord such training to enable them to attend 
architectural schools approved by the Council. The Scholar- 
ships will be available both for students who have already 
begun their training and for students wishing to begin their 


training. ‘They would not normally be granted to students 
under 17 years of age. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary to the Board of Architectural Education, 
Architects’ Registration Council of the United Kingdom, 
18 Abingdon Street. Westminster. London. S.W.1. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, duly com- 


pleted. is 7, June 1935. 
Allied 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, BEDFORDSHIRE AND HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE ASSOCIATION OF ARCHITECTS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

[he annual general meeting of the Northamptonshire, Bedford- 
hire and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects was held at 
Swan Hotel on 17 April, when Mr. George P. Allen, F.R.I.B.A., 
elected President for the year. Mr. C. Croft, L.R.I.B.A. 
Northampton), and Mr. W. H. 8. Hubbard, L.R.I.B.A. (Luton), 
ere elected Vice-Presidents: Mr. F. A. Coles, L.R.I.B.A. (North- 
ampton), hon. secretary; Messrs. F. H. Allen, L. F. Harris, and G. H. 
Lewin (Northampton), B. C. Deacon (Luton), J. A. Gotch, F.S.A. 
Kettering), S. H. Goode, H. Haines (Bedford), W. A. Lea (Hunt- 
ingdon) and T. 'T. Panter (Wellingborough) were elected to the 
Council. The Hon. Secretary submitted a satisfactory report and 
stated that the membership numbered one hundred and thirty pro- 
fessional members and eighteen honorary members. The President, 


n a short address, referred to the increasing responsibilities of 


architects in their relations with the civic authorities and the public 
der present-day conditions and legislative enactments, comprising 
iown-planning, housing, street improvements. slum clearance, road 
traffic, and the preservation of the countryside. Projected works in 
Bedford were also reviewed. 


LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE SOCIETY OF 
ARCHITECTS 


rhe annual meeting of the Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
of Architects was held at the Church Rooms, 5 S. Martin’s East, 
Leicester, on Tuesday, 16 April 1935. and a year of successful 
activity was reported by the Society’s Council and its committees. 

Mr. T. Trevor Sawday, F.R.1.B.A., after two years’ service, 
retired from the Presidency of the Society, and was accorded a 
hearty vote of thanks for his work. Mr. Clement Stretton, F.R.1.B.A., 
Was unanimously elected to succeed him as President. 


rhe hon. treasurer (Mr. A. F. Bryan). the hon. secretary (Mr. 
G. A. Cope), and the hon. librarian (Mr. A. E. Smith) were each 
re-elected and thanked for their services during the past year. In 
addition to the officers, Messrs. E. T. Allcock, T. W. Haird, G. Nott, 
E. J. Williams. Anthony Herbert, and A. Ewart Smith were elected 
lo serve on the Societv’s Council. 
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VISIT TO THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 
SEPTEMBER 1935 

There are some vacancies in a small party which is this 
year visiting Levanto, Genoa, Pisa, etc.. and members wishing 
to visit the Italian Riviera are invited to join the party. 

The holiday is for 15 days commencing Friday evening, 
30 August. travelling via Havre, Paris and the Cenis Tunnel. 
The cost. including all fares, hotel accommodation and a 
motor excursion, is 15 guineas. Particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. H. W. Chester. A.R.I.B.A., H.M. Office of Works, 
Westminster. S.W.1. 


THE FINAL AND SPECIAL FINAL EXAMINATIONS 


The following are the dates on which the forthcoming 
Examinations will be held : 
Final Examination. 

3. 4. 5. 6. 8. g and 11 July 1935. (Last day for receiving 
applications: 3 June 1935. 
Special Final Examination. 

3. 4. 5. 6. 8 and g July 1935. (Last day for receiving appli- 


cations: 3 June 1935. 


Societies 


SHEFFIELD, SOUTH YORKSHIRE AND _ DISTRICT 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

The Annual General Meeting of the above society was held in the 
Education Rooms at Sheffield University on 11 April. Apologies were 
received from Mr. C. M. Hadfield. Mr. R. Cawkwell, and Mr. H. 
de B Arc her. 

The annual report of the council was read and approved. 

Mr. Inott submitted the statement of accounts, which was adopted. 

rhe following were elected as Student Members:— 

R. B. Thomson, 15 Beehive Road. Sheffield, 10; Kenneth Morton, 
50 Greystones Avenue, Sheffield, 11; John Bloxham, 22 Baxtergate, 
Doncaster. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the Hon. Secretary and the Hon. 
Treasurer for their services during the past year. 

Ihe question of an annual excursion was discussed and it was 
decided that the Hon. Secretary should try to arrange a visit to 
Chatsworth and Haddon Hall, to be on a Saturday, the date suggested 
being 6 July. 

The question of an excursion to Doulton’s Pottery Works, near 
Stoke-on-Trent, was mentioned. but it was deferred until the results 
of the negotiation with regard to the first visit mentioned were known, 

The following officers were re-elected for session 1935-36: President, 
J. Mansell Jenkinson, F.R.I.B.A.: Vice-President, J. Amory Teather, 
F.R.I.B.A.: Hon Treasurer, J. R. Wigfull, M.A. F.S.A., F.R.1.B.A.; 
Hon. Secretary, H. B. S. Gibbs. F.R.I.B.A. Council, E. M. Gibbs, 
F.R.I.B.A.; Alderman W. C. Fenton, F.R.I.B.A.: C. B. Flockton, 
F.R.I.B.A.: F. E. Pearce Edwards, F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A.; C. M. 
Hadfield, F.R.I.B.A.; J. Lancashire, F.R.I.B.A.; R. Cawkwell, 
A.R.I.B.A.; W. G. Davies, F.R.I.B.A.; H. I. Potter, A.R.I.B.A.; 
H. de B. Archer, P.A.S.I.; J. C. P. Toothill, A.R.I.B.A.; S. Welsh, 
M.A., B.Arch., F.R.I.B.A.; H. Phayre, A.R.[.B.A.; E. H. Ashburner, 
A.R.I.B.A.; H. W. Inott, L.R.1.B.A.; D. B. Jenkinson, A.R.I.B.A, 
(Rotherham); C. F. Moxon (Barnsley); E. H. Walker, F.R.I.B.A. 
(Doncaster); C. B. Wagstaff, F.R.I.B.A.(Chesterfield). 


WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
Mr. Victor Bain, President, took the chair at a meeting of the above 
held in Leeds on 11 April. when the winner of a Sir William Nichol- 
son Travelling Studentship, Mr. J. R. Tolson, lectured on his 
impressions of Denmark and Sweden, and said that in both countries 
brickwork was the traditional treatment for exterior work, and he 
had been struck by the clever use of bonds and the handling of mortar. 
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The principal bond used was a cross between Flen ind Flemish 
rs to each header in the 

















garden wall, and consisted of two stret 

same course, and this formed a pleasant zigzag pattern. At 
Elsinore, the scene of Shakespeare’s “‘Hamlet,” he thought that 
Kronborg Castle was the most beautiful renaissance building in 
Scandanavia, the walls being in some cases 12 feet in thickness. As 
for Sweden, he regarded the new crematorium, by Ostberg at 
Halsingborg, as an architectural gem based on tr onal forms, 
whereas the theatre was a purely functional design, t igh of much 
interest. The new Concert Hall at Gothenborg cor ned a brilliant 
idea: curved roof-trusses alternatir t ul windows, a 
tine instance of essential structural feat es tormu Lhe otif of the 
interior design. As to the architecture ft yuntrie 
he said, they were too apt to think onl I I I ted in recen 
years, and to look on them as somethu 1 out- 
look. In reality the most famous of t] of tk 
development of a national style, tinged w rson- 
ality of the designers. ‘The Stockholm ‘Town H than 
began a new epoch. To sum up, found ) irk classic 
simplicity and refined detail gave a gi ful terity to its buildings 
whilst in Sweden a more adventur piri ent, much 
affected by the functionalisn ( Xn 1 and 





France. 

The lecturer, whose remarks were prot rated on the 
screen, was accorded a vote of thar 
Iranmer, and seconded by Mr. All | vhilst, among 


others, Mr. J. S. Allen spoke in suppo 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS O RELAND 

A general meeting of the Royal hl t \ tects of 
Ireland was held in the Council Chai t Met Square, 
Dublin. ‘The President, Mr. H. A F.R.ILA.I 
chair. 

The minutes of the last 


signed, the Code of Professional ( 


Council was fully discussed, 
unanimously appro 


SCHOOL 


WELSH SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTU! 
ASTER ACA P 
During the Easter Vacation a ] { 1 { \\ 
School of Architecture visited Pari ithe sourhood for the 
purpose ol studying buildings Media R I nd Moder 
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It was decided that the hours for general meetings, 


’t tor the 
statutory meeting in June, should in future be 8 p.m. 


The President, welcoming Mr. F. McArdle, M.R.1 Selfas 
stated that the Council had under consideration the \ matters 


discussed by representatives of the Institute and of the | | Societ 
of Ulster Architects last year, and hoped that before | 
the suggestions would be mutually adopted. He asked 


many ot 


Mc Ardk 


to convey the good wishes of the Institute to their col! in th 
North. 

ROYAL INCORPORATION OF ARCHITEC IN 

SCOTLAND 

\t the monthly meeting of the Council of the Roval Incor- 
poration of Architects in Scotland held at 15 Rutl Square. 
Edinburgh, Mr. Wm. B. Whitie, F.R.I.B.A., Presi . int 
chair, it was unanimously decided to renominate Mr. Whitie ; 
President for year 1935-36, while Mr. John G. Marr, I'.R.I.B.A 
Aberdeen, was nominated as Incorporation Repré 3 
Mr. Wm. Cowie, F.R.1.B.A., Ayr. ‘The secretary inti 1 that 
had been arranged with the British school at Rome that Xowand 
Anderson Student be automatically admitted to the Re Scholar- 
ship Competition on the same conditions as the winners e Soane 
and Victory Scholarships. Mr. Balfour Paul, Convener « e Ho 


and Finance Committee, reported on the accounts for Yr 1934 
I howed the finances of the Royal Incorporation to nat 
x condition. Mr. F. C. Mears, F.R.I.B.A., | 
Maurice Arthur, F.R.I.B.A., 


s the two architectural representatives on the Buildir 





Airdrie, were appointed 
Mianeriel 





Scotland) Committee now being set up by the Scott Nationa 
Development Council. The following members wer ected 
Mess W. R. Samson, Forfar; J. D. Samuel, Newa 


David Hain, Jr., Laurieston—as Associates: and Messrs. W. F. Milne, 
Dundee, L. B. Paul, Tynehead. A. B. Wylie, Colinton, R. |. Forsyth, 
Glasgow, J. W. Macdonald, D. G. Wilson, W. W. Allan nd T..C. 
Vatson, Inverness, J. D. Corbett, Tain, and Francis Mun Elgin 





The students were accompanied by Mr. Lewis John, M.A, 
id Mr. Trevor Hill [4], Mr. John being responsible 


tor the arrangements for the visit. 








[he visit proved to be very interesting and valuable ow 


le variety of important buildings which were visited 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I.B.A 


The following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at thi 
meeting of the Counc il he Id on 15 Apr | 193 
(In the case of students of Schools of Ar itecture 
nised for exemption from the R.I.B.A. Intermed 
tion the name of the school is given. 
ABERDEEN: Davin WiLtiAM, q Eagle Lane, 1 k, Essex 
University of London. 
Axep: Lesiie WILLIAM, 465 Mather A 
Liverpool School] of Architectur 
Barrow: ARTHUR, 65 Ormonde Street, Sunder Armstrong 
College, Newcastle-on-Tvne. 


recog- 


Examina- 


Buss: Srpney James, “Olive Mount,’’ Altofts, Yorkshire. (Leeds, 

chool of Architecture. 

CHAPMAN: Epwarp GILBERT JOHN, 25 The Green, Kew 
Architectural Assoc jation. 

CorriELpD: CLauD WiLLIAM Rocer, Strand Chambers, Falmouth. 
University of Cambridge. 

FLETCHER: LIONEL BiraM, ““Brookside,”? Windle, St. Helens. | Liver- 
pool School of Architecture.) 

GAVIN: ALEXANDER GIRAUD, Broomfield, Woodham Road, Woking. 
University of Cambridge.) 


S 


Joseru: PETER Lestiz, 9 Moorland Road, Edgbaston. (Birmingham 


School of Architecture. 
Lioyp: KENNETH ALFRED, 185 Bushbury Road, Wolverhampton. 
Birmingham School of Architecture. 
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DuncAN (Junr.), 115 Ledard Road, Glasgow, S.2. 


¢CuLLOCc! 
‘. ae School of Architecture. 
MACHIN: > ,n CADWALADR, 37 Butts Road, Walsall. (Birming- 
~ ham § of Architecture.) 
ix TrinpER, Barham Rectory, Canterbury, Kent. 


MALLORI 


Live School of Architecture.) 

Ne: Rot 50 Belville Street, Greenock. (Glasgow School of 
Archit re.) 

O'Hara: | cis P., 59 Gilmore Place, Edinburgh. (Edinburgh 
‘olle Art. 

p bee | Howarp, 14. Woodholm Road, Ecclesall, Sheffield. 
Uni of Sheffield.) 


forris THomas, 6 Bowydd Road, Blaenau-Ffestiniog, 


PRITCHAR 

, 'N. \\ Liverpool School of Architecture.) 

S\LKELD: G:bORGE ARTHUR, I Castle Street, Worcester. (Birming- 
ham 5 ol of Architecture. 

Sur: S1 y, 56 Plasturton Avenue, Cardiff. (Welsh School of 
Architecture, Cardiff. 

SOMERVILI James Lees, 60 Inveresk Road, Musselburgh. (Edin- 
burgh College of Art. 

Syme: Rayuonp WALTER, P.O. Box 67, Hawera, New Zealand. 

\uckland University College, New Zealand.) 

Vinr: GEORGE BRAMWELL, 19 Palace Road, London, N.8. (Northern 

Polytechnic, London. 


WrnsteR: SYDNEY, ‘Roseville,’ Halfpenny Lane, Pontefract, Yorks. 
Leeds School of Architecture. 


Wire: Micprep (Mrs.), Architectural Association, 34 Bedford 
Square. W.C.1. (Southend School of Architecture. 
\WinpER: ARTHUR SMALLWOOD, 130 Queens Road, London, W.2. 


University of Cambridge. 
Waicur: Harotp Maurice, *‘Woodstock,” 22 Scott Road, Walsall, 


Staffs. (Birmingham School of Architecture. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 


During the month of March 1935 the following were enrolled 
as Probationers of the Royal Institute:— 


Apams: JoHN TREADWELL, 113 Ashburnham Road, Luton, Bedford 
shire 

BituinG: JAMES MiLnE Monro, Stamford, Bearsden, Glasgow. 

Biape: Eric ALFRED, 29 Princes Avenue, Palmers Green, N.13. 


NOTES FROM THE MINU 
15 April 
New Lisrary CAtrALocuE 
The Council accepted with grateful thanks the generous offer of 
Sir Banister Fletcher (Past-President) to give £500 for printing a 
new catalogue of the R.I.B.A. Library. 


British ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1936 
On the recommendation of the Allied Societies’ Conference the 
Council accepted the invitation of the Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
\rchitectural Association to hold the British Architects’ Conference 
in the Southampton and Winchester area in 1936. 


EXAMINATIONS 
Special Final Examination, Southern Rhodesia, December 1934 
Intermediate Examination, Colombo, Ceylon, November 1934 
Intermediate Examination, Cairo, Egypt, November 1934 
The Board of Architectural Education reported the results of the 
dove examinations, 


Tue R.I.B.A. Henry L. FLORENCE Bursary, 1935 

The Board reported that the President, in consultation with the 
officers ot the Board of Architectural Education and Mr. Henry M. 
Fletcher [F.], has awarded the Bursary to Mr. W. G. Holford, 
B.Arch, [A. 

- THE BoarD OF ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 

The officers of the Board for the year ending 31 March 1936 were 


appointed is follows:- 
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CorFiELp: CLaup WILt1AM RoGeEr, Strand Chambers, Falmouth. 

Craic: Davip MAxTongE, 45 Leamington Terrace, Edinburgh. 

FipLeR: KENNETH GorDON, 20 Highmoor Road, Caversham, 
Reading. 

FovarGuE: Hupert, 12 The Causeway, March, Cambs. 

Foxa.u: Joun Howarp, Brynteg, Taff’s Well. 

FREEMAN: ALBERT MArtIn, 7 Manor Place, E.8. 

GLEAVE: JosEPH, 63 Manchester Road, Walkden, Lancs. 

GRAHAM: JOHN NETHERBY, 4 Pitcullen Crescent, Perth, Scotland. 

Harris: Sipney JoHN, “‘Cross Key’s Hotel,’’ Chadwell St. Mary, 


Essex. 

Hencuy: ALBERT FRANcis. “Sunbury,” Thorold Road, Farnham, 
Surrey. 

HowartH: THomas, “Mayfield,” Ribby Road, Kirkham, Nr. 
Preston. 


Hucues: GeorGE Brian, 20 Pentrepoeth Road, Morriston, Swansea 
Joun Davin, 105 Bridgend Road, Aberkenfig, Nr. Bridgend, 
Glam, 

KENNEDY: JAMES Cowie, 
Stortford, Herts. 
McInrosu: IAN JOHNsTONE, 131 Saughtonhall Drive, Edinburgh, 12. 
Marco: Haroitp Davin, c/o Liverpool School of Architecture, 

The University. Liverpool. 
Mitter: WILitaAM PercivaL, 169 Westgate Road, Bury St. Edmunds, 


Joni + 


*Midbank,””’ Crescent Road, Bishops 


Suffolk. 

Patron: Henry ALEXANDER, “Dun-lIris,”’ Bangor, Co. Down, 
Ireland. 

ReppieE: Leste AnGus, 69 Kings Road, Hr. Bebington, Cheshire 


ROSENBLUM: JOHN MICHAEL, 4 Grange ‘Terrace, Leeds, 7. 

SALAMAN: Euston Davip Puiwip, 27 Dartmoor Street, W.8. 

Simpson: WittiAM Joun Carro, “Little Elrick,”” Maud, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

SNELL: JACK STANLEY SAxon, 
Addiscombe, Croydon. 

Syme: RaymMonp WALTER, P.O., Box 67, Hawera, New Zealand. 

THORNE: FRANK RicHARD, “Thorington,”” Wingate Road, Luton, 
Beds. 

WALKER: CHARLES HERBERT, 6 Connaught Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 

WILkInson: Epwarp Brian, “*West-Lea,”’ Thorpe Lane, Guiseley, 
Nr. Leeds. 

WILuiAMs: FRANK CLirrorD, 3 Bath Terrace, Port Talbot, Glam. 

WortHinctTon: Cxuirrorp, Arbroath House, Picton Road, Hakin, 
Milford Haven. 


*“Datchet.” 34 Sherwood Road, 


PES OF THE COUNCIL 
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Mr. T. A. Darcy Braddell, Chairman. 

Mr. Hubert Lidbetter [Chairman of the Examina-) 
tions Committee] 

Professor L. B. Budden [Chairman of the Schools 
Committee] 

Mr. Stephen Welsh [Chairman of the Prizes and 
Scholarships Committee] / 

Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher, Hon. Secretary. 

The R.I.B.A. Members of the Board and its various Committees 
were appointed. 


Vic ce 


Chairmen. 


OBITUARY 


The sincere sympathy of the Council was conveyed to the relatives 
of the late Mr. William Milburn, J.P. (Past-Member of Council). 


Po.icy FOR FuruRE EXHIBITIONS 


On the recommendation of the Art Standing Committee and the 
Public Relations Committee the Council approved the proposals 
outlined in a memorandum prepared by Mr. R. A. Duncan [4.], 
submitted by the Exhibition Sub-committee with regard to the 
policy to be followed in arranging future exhibitions. 

[he first of the large exhibitions to be organised in accordance 
with these proposals will be held in the early spring of 1936 and the 


’ 


title will be “The Architect’s Influence in Industry.” 
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SESSIONAL PAPERS 
The programme of Sessional Papers for the Session 1935-1936 
submitted by the Sessional Papers Committee was approved. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR IMPROVING THE USEFULNESS OF THE R.I.B.A. 


A small ad hoc Committee has been appointed to consider and 
report upon the suggestion that a Junior Members Committee 
should be set up. 

ApvIsORY COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMEN & ARCHITECTURE 
SURVEYING AND BUILDING OF THE NORTHERN P rECHNI( 
Mr. Hubert Lidbetter [F.] has been appointed represent the 

R.1I.B.A. on the Advisory Committee of the Depa nt of Archi 

tecture, Surveying and Building of the Northern P tec 


THE EtmMeEs TEsTIMONIAL FUN 

Mr. Duncan A. Campbell | has been reappointed . 

R.I.B.A. representative on the Trustees of the Elmes Testimonial 
Fund. 





SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS FOR A | DRAWIN( 
AND ART APPLIED 'ro I> 

Lt.-Col. H. P. Cart de Latontaine | / is | ppointed as the 
R.I.B.A. representative on the British Committ e Se h 
International Congress for Art Education, Drawin d Art d 
to Industry. 
SixtH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS Ft Ss \I ’ { 

The Council have made a donation of 4 fund 
the above Congress. 

THE ANtTI-NOIs! 

The Council have made a grant of / t \ é 

or the year 1935. 
THE Notsrk ABATEMENT EX 
The Council have authorised the Science St ne ¢ mittee to 


arrange an exhibit at the Noise Abatement | June 
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MEMBERSHIP 
The following members were elected:— 

\s Fellows 
\s Associates 
\s Licentiates 


Election 13° May 1935.—Applications tor mem! 
approved as tollows:— 
\s Hon. Corresponding Member I applica 
\s Fellows ae os a 8 applic 
As Associates .. es a 11 , 
As Licentiates = Ky A 8 


R tat 
A ement. 


The following ex-members were rein 


\s Fellows: Sir Reginald Blomfield [Retired 
Charles Frederick Ward. 
\s Associate: Sefton Stocktord Careless. 
\s Licentiates: John Francis Chambers. 
Daniel Herbert Richards. 


Resignations—The following resignations were < d wy 


Montague Alton Bazeley [F.]. 

Mrs. Barbara Poushkine KGllerstrém [.4.]. 
William Caie Walker [.4.]. 

Leonard Freeth Bagnall [Z.]. 

Eugene Charles Beaumont [Z.]. 

Alfred Jenkins [Z.]. 


r to the Retired Viembers Clas : The following I iDers 

transferred to the Retired Members Class: 

\s Retired Fellows: Henry Langton Goddard 
Charles Henry Bourne Quennel 
William Edward Riley. 


Notices 


THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIRST ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING, 13 MAY 19 








The One Hundred and First Annual General Meeting will 

be held on Monday, 13 May 1935, at 8 p.1 
SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING, MAY 1935 

At the conclusion of the Annual General M Special 
General Meeting will be held for the purp: confirming 
Resolutions passed at the Special General Meeting held on 
Monday, 15 April 1935, concerning the pro} Li Bye-law 
3A. 

(Details of the above meetir I d in the 
JouRNAL of 27 April. 


BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, GLASGOW, 
19-22 JUNE 193 


Final arrangements for all the t ( ference are 
now being made. It is hoped that all 1 nd students 
who have not already done so \ t o1 el the pro- 
gramme sent to them with the last iss { loURNAL and 
send in their names without delay ( ts as 
they desire to take part in. 

Members of the R.I.B.A. and \ \ iated 


Societies who are officials of I 
welcomed as delegates to the Conferer 


TRAVELLING FACI 


The railway companies in Great Britair Irish Fre 
State have agreed to issue return tickets Glasgow at a 
reduced rate, namely, the ordinary sit far d one-third 
for the double journey, to members d the friends who 


attend the Conference. 


\Mlembers who desire to take advantage of this specia 
reduced fare concession must present at the booking office 
signed voucher to be previously obtained from the Secretar 
R.I.B.A. 

CONFERENCE EXHIBITION 


Since the publication of the preliminary programme of tl 
Conterence, details have been received regarding an exhibitio 

hich it is proposed to arrange in connection with the Con- 
Che exhibition, which will consist of photographs, 
will illustrate architectural development in the area of th 
Glasgow Institute of Architects during the last century an 
will show the progress made in this district towards a mann 
yf architecture expressive of the tendencies of the time | 
Scotland 


ference. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED ARCHI. 
TECT” AND “REGISTERED ARCHITECT” 

Now that the Registration Act is in force the Council have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best way to use the 
title *“‘Registered Architect’? by members of the R.I.B.A. wh 
have been placed on the Register, and who already have the 
right to use the designation ‘‘Chartered Architect.” 

[he Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A. wh 
have been registered should use the designation ‘‘Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPARATIONS 


The Science Standing Committee wish to draw attention to 
the fact that information in the records of the Building Researci 
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Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any member of 

tural profession, and suggest that architects would 

|, when considering the use of new materials and 

of which they have had no previous experience, to 

director for any information he can impart regard- 
perties and application. 


OVERSEAS APPOINTMENTS 


When roembers are contemplating applying for appoint- 
ments overscas they are recommended to communicate with 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., who will supply them with any avail- 
able information respecting conditions of employment, cost of 
living, climatic conditions, etc. 


the archite 
be well ads 
preparatio 
apply to tl 

ing their p1 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WATER USERS 


Members are reminded that the National Association of 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for the 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers. 

Members who experience difficulties with water companies, 
etc., in connection with fittings are recommended to seek the 
advice of the Association. The address of the Association is 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


Competitions 


The Council and Competitions Committee wish to remind 
members and members of Allied Societies that it is their 
duty to refuse to take part in competitions unless the conditions 
are in conformity with the R.I.B.A. Regulations for the Con- 
duct of Architectural Competitions and have been approved by 
the Institute. 

While, in the case of small limited private competitions, 
modifications of the R.I.B.A. Regulations may be approved, 
t is the duty of members who are asked to take part in a 
limited competition to notify the Secretary of the R.I.B.A. 
immediately, submitting particulars of the competition. 
This requirement now forms part of the Code of Professional 
Practice in which it is ruled that a formal invitation to two 
or more architects to prepare designs in competition for the 
same project is deemed a limited competition. 

BIRMINGHAM: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 
rhe General Purposes Committee of the City of Birmingham 


invite architects of British nationality and practising in the 
British Isles to submit, in competition, designs for new Muni- 


cipal Offices. 


Assessor: Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A.. F.S.A. 
Premiums: £1,000, £600, £400 and £250. 
Last day for receiving designs: 28 June 1935. 
Last day for questions: 30 March 1935. 


BISHOPSGATE: NEW POLICE STATION AND 
BUILDINGS 


Lhe Corporation of the City of London invite architects 
whose principal offices are within the City of London o1 
the area of the Metropolitan Police to submit, in competition, 
designs for a new Police Station, Dwellings and Hospital in 
Bishopsgat« 


Assessor: Mr. H. Austen Hall [F.]. 


> > . 
Premiums: £250, £100 and £50. 
Last day 


for receiving designs: 31 May 1935. 
Last day for questions: 25 March 1933. 
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HERTFORD: NEW CENTRAL COUNTY BUILDINGS 

The Hertfordshire County Council invite architects to 
submit, in competition, designs for new Central County 
Buildings to be erected at Hertford. 

Assessor: Mr. Robert Atkinson [F.]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 1 October 1935. 

Last day for questions: 1 July 1935. 

Conditions may be obtained on application to The Clerk 
of the County Council, Clerk of the Peace Office, Hertford. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


KENDAL, WESTMORLAND: NEW COUNTY 
OFFICES 

The Westmorland County Council invite architects of 
British nationality and practising in the British [sles to submit, 
in competition, designs for new County Offices to be erected 
at Kendal. 

Assessor: Mr. G. H. Foggitt [F.]. 

Premiums: £200, £125 and £75. 

Last day for receiving designs: 4 July 1935. 

Last day for questions: 2 May 1935. 

ROMFORD: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

Che Romford Urban District Council invite architects of 
British nationality and practising in the British Isles to submit, 
in competition, designs for new Municipal Offices at Romford. 

Assessor: Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A. [F.]. 

Premiums: £250, £100 and £50. 

Last day for submitting designs: 29 June 1935. 

Last day for questions: 30 April 1935. 

SWINDON: NEW MUNICIPAL OFFICES 

The Corporation of Swindon invite architects of British 
nationality and resident in the British Isles to submit,in com- 
petition, designs for new Municipal Offices. 

Assessor: Prof. A. B. Knapp-Fisher [7]. 

Premiums: £350, £250 and £150. 

Last day for receiving designs: 31 August 1935. 

Last day for questions: 25 May 1935. 

Conditions of the competition may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Town Clerk, Town Hall, Swindon. Deposit £1 1s. 
COMPETITION RESULT 
GLOUCESTER: CEMETERY CHAPEL AND 

BULLDINGS 

1. Messrs. Petter and Warren [FF.] (Yeovil). 

2. Mr. C. S. Frith and Mr. R. J. Potter [A.], Associated 
Architects (Salisbury). 

Highly Commended: Mr. J. Ralph Edwards [A.] (Bristol 

Commended: Mr. Harold E. Todd [A.] (Bristol), Mr. 
W. J. Stenner [F.] (Bristol), Messrs. Ball and Pope [A4.| 
Weston-super- Mare). 


Members’ Cohen 


PARTNER WANTED 

\ssOCIATE (young) with small progressive practice in the centre ot 
the West Riding requires partner with some connection and person- 
ality. References will be required later. Replies will be treated 
confidentially. Unique opportunity for building extensive practice. 
Some capital required. Box No. 3535. c,o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

CHALET TO LET IN SWITZERLAND 

fo Be Ler furnished, peasant’s mountain chalet near Chateau 
d’Cex, Switzerland, designed by owner, A.R.I.B.A., for short period, 
summer holidays or winter sports. Electricity, modern sanitation. 
Swiss maid available.—Full particulars apply Ridley, Malthouse 
Farm, Plumpton, Sussex. 
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PARTNERSHIP WANTED 
F.R.I.B.A. desires to purchase Partnership, Wil 
assistant at nominal salary for 6 months until negoti 
cluded ; 25 years’ experience. Expert 


vision. Reply Box 3045, c/o Secretary 

AssociATE, B.A.Arch.(Cantab. 
well-established London firm with up-to- 
connected with cinema and simila 
No. 1535, c/o Secretary R.1.B.A. 

Yor NG 
wishes to meet 
partnership. Box No. 4535, ¢ 
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Secretary R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, 
COLLABORATOR WANTED 

Younc Arcuitecr, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.Dipl 
growing practice, willing to collaborate 
with architect 


R.ILBA 
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\\ 


but 
OI other 
work in practice. F 
Secretary 
OFFICE TO 
ARCHITEC? Wishes to let office about 13 
furnished, with drawing table, etc. Ver 
ate. Shaftesbury Avenue district, W.1 
Secretary R.I.B.A. 
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As rrom 1 May 1935 
Powell and Russell will be 
Tel. Welbeck 6095. 

NEW PRAC 

Mr. Morris Hooper |[ A.| is ( 
the late Mr. Vincent Hoope r, A.R.I1.B.A., 
Hooper and Son, at 67 High Street, Rei 

Mr. WitiiaM G. 
102 High Street, Inverurie, 
receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Ha KIN / I ae I ractice a 0 
Liverpool ‘Terrace, x (Telephone Wort! 3472), and will 
be glad to receive trade catalogues, et 

DISSOLUTION OF 
PARTNERSHIP heretofore existing be 
F.R.1.B.A., and R. W. H. Vallis, B.Arch.(L’pool \.R.I.B.A., has 
been dissolved. Mr. Rigg will practise at 6 South Parade, Weston- 
super-Mare, and Mr. Vallis at Monmout use, I each in 
his own name. 

Mr. Rico has also retired from 
Sutler at Salisbury, and that practi 
of Vallis and Butler. 

Mr. R. G. Booru has ceased of Messrs 
Edwards, Reid and Booth, Chartered Archit I Sur 
Colombo and Madras, as from 1 April 1 
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TRADE CATALOGUES WANTED 

L. M. Currare, F.R.I.B.A., A.M.T.P.I., Chartered 
and Town Planning Consultant, of New Stree Sripur 
pettah, Madras, would be pleased ti 
samples of materials, etc., for buildings s 


tions. banks, offices and hospitals 


Mr. G. S. DADARKER [A.], 66 Ste 
Appollo Street, Fort, Bombay, will be pleased to re 
catalogues and any other data on the 
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A.B.S. Insurance Depari:uent 


HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
(For property in Great Britain only 


IMPORTANT CHANGES 


The A.B.S. Insurance Department has for some «cars made 
a special feature of negotiating loans for house p:ichase for 
architects and their clients with a leading assuran: 
The scheme has now been revised, the amount 
being increased to 80 per cent. and the charges of 
surveyor and solicitor being paid by the assurance 


( office, 

f the loan 
1€ Office’s 
ice, 


Revised Terms 


80 per cent. of the va 
property as certifir 
surveyor employed 
office. 

5 per cent. (gross). 


By means of an _ endowment 
assurance’ which discharges 
the loan at the end of 15 or 20 
years or at the earlier death of 
the borrower. 

N.B.—The office does not usually undertake loans under the 
terms of this prospectus on:— 


Amount of loan lue of the 
d by the 


by the 
Rate of interest 


Repayment 


(a) Property of which the value exceeds £2,500, 

(6) Property of the bungalow type, or where the accom. 
modation is of such a nature as to render the 
property not freely marketable, 

c) Property not in the sole occupation of the borrower, 

but where such properties are acceptable special terms will be 
quoted on application. 


Special Concessions to Architects 
In the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
arranged that provided the plan and specification have been 
approved by the surveyor acting for the office, ONE-HALF of the 
amount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certifi- 
cate from the office’s surveyor that the walls of the house are 
erected and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 


Please write for full particulars and a quotation from the 
Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland Place, 
W.1. ‘Telephone: Welbeck 5721. 


It is desired to point out that the opinions of writers of articles and 
letters which appear in the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL must be taken as the 
individual opinions of their authors and not as representative 
expressions of the Institute. 


Members sending remittances by postal order for subscriptions of 
Institute publications are warned of the necessity of complying with 
Post Office Regulations with regard to this method of payment 
Postal orders should be made payable to the Secretary R.I-B.Ay 
and crossed. 
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